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THE STOHY OF DENISE 


CIIAriKll I 

THE GAMlJl^KU’s “ .SAVING SUIT 

The Paliiis Poyal in Paiis is liir from being that nucleus 
of gaieties formerly making it the first place sought by 
Ihc wealthy foreign plcasnre-'seekers who arrived at* 
the “ Hotel o£ the Wlmle World/'' NevevthelesSj not a 
long while since, in one of those periods when, 
Financial Minister looked about , him for a i|f 

swelling the credit side of his budget, it was ntmoumi' 
that he inclined a favonralde car to the project toreviVn 
Frascati's in all its ancient S]>lendour. The lighfer 
l^ress teemed witli articles redi ashing scenes at the 
ecarte table, where beauty from all quarters witne$s^ 
the breaking of the bank by young and handson^^ 
adventurers, The snierde of the loser was kept carefti^l^,; 
in the background, natitrallj^ and only the 
gold, the ravishing notes of the coin in 
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(Jelicacies of the free supper, and the multiplied surround- 
ing attractions dwelt upon of the ‘'lay-out*' and the 
roulette board. 


It was not that gamblers by profession from father 
to son paid much heed to this often-renewed promise of 
being under Crovornincnt license. They kecx) their 
course, “making things smooth” with the police in 
that secret, effectual way which is the despair of 
magistrates. But the cloak, Avdiile not being thrown off 
prematurely, was withdrawn more than a little. Any 
one who pleased, on coming out of the Fran^ais or the 
Italiens, and turning into the dimly-lighted streets 
at the east of the Palais Poyal, would not travel long 
before he could almost hear the rattling of dice and the 
shuflling of that terrible tyrant Fifty-two governing 
tli0 world these eighteen centuries. 

It was about ten o’ci(»ck at night that ex-Oolonel 
George de Thauzette, quitting a charming wife who 
had brought Irim the very fortune he was now engaged 
in dissipating, all censors said, strode through a 
j^l^eDcd door in the Rue de la Poche Nettoyee, A 
pjmrg® luan made way for him as soon as they exchanged 


^ watchword. He mounted to the first floor, where 
l^^il^aiter, himself playing a game of solitaire, since it 
early yet, disembarrassed him of his overcoat and 
, ; a glance he had seen that the new-comer 
',|j>ne of the pretended noblemen who blacked 
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their own boots in a lofty lodging and lorded 
over the subordinates at the Club des Gentilhommi^' , 
Sportsmen/* 

Thaiuette passed through a “ reading-room/’ wWre 
the latest papers were hardly within a. month .of date, 
into the luill of action. * - 

It was rather desolate. Tliere was ajirst performanoo; 
of a new fairy spectacle at the Chatelet, and the ' 
gentlemen who wcr(3 bound to be seen in the ordhostrSi . 
stalls and boxes to claim mention in the new^papei'S- 
would not come till after a couple of acts. Already,, 
thoiigli, the reek of cigars began to obscure the 
numerous gas jets which superheated the atrapsphere 
to that degree most lucrative to the wine merchant who 
‘‘ financed ** the establishment. „ > 

The carpet was thick, the heavy curtains closed 
hermetically, and hangings mantled every aperture^ all' 
j combining to diminish the rare rattle of vehicles; 
ithe asplialte. ' 

I Thauzettc sat Sown at the side on a lounge and ‘ 
Reflected. \ . 

I He was in a critical moment. 

Married a score of years since to a beauty whose 
good looks seemed iinperishable„since slie was still cited 
as a comparison wdth upstarting belles, hia sop 
I of an ago to reproach him, as he 
commenced to say, A do^n times tl 

dlK 
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iia^ Staked his wife’s portion in chimerical speculations, 
«md saved it^ with more or less gain, against all reason ; 
and yet, so strange were these successes, he never dared 
to believe in even his great good luck. After twenty 
years, then, he was so much the older and no rilher. 

The gambling table was his solace, the Exchange his 
'<li version. As for serious occupation, “ Gallant fa eorgo ” 
de Thauzetto had never given it a thought. He was 
the man to live on pdfes and champagne, and seldom 
; reminded his physician of liis existence. 

After months of nursing a scheme, he had favourably 
impressed some princes of the Eourso, only they 
reqiiired some solid feature on which jiis ideas might 
repose. If he had had but a paternal estate, a few 
acres, or if Madame de Thauzeltifs dower had been 
house and lands instead of Government and railway 
shares, thanks to the blundering i)Tevisiou of her papa, 
the Amiens solicitor. To be sure her kinsfolk on the 
mother’s side were of the very oldest blood ; but, tlien, 
of late ^'ears, the aristocracy with land recedes like 
singed cats from any jiroposition which would eomped 
them to stake the heritage of ancestors redeemed after 
the Eevoliifcion. 

Turning to strangers, Thauzette based ail his chances 
W a new acquaintance whose coming he now awaited. 
^ Any but a gambler in heart, hand and soul would have 
Imitated to deceive the young gentleman who pre- 
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sentecl himself in this air of confirmed gwd and 
with an unclouded hrow and eyes undimmed by tfei, 
reflected gas. , 

It was midnight. The staff were on duty^ the atmy 
already engaged in conflict with that genius of gaming 
which the dull ancients embodied as Fortune and tiie 
practical Americans, ignoring the feminine figure, term 
“the Tiger/* 

\ This latest to fall under her merciless claw waa 
flamed Andre, He was the Viscount of Bardannes, a 
•family on record in the fifteenth century. At firtt, 
warriors that seized on Norman and Breton lands, then' 
merchants who enriched it, they became diplomatists 
under the later Louis aiid preserved both wealth and 
grounds. A faithful steward bought in the latter with 
■ the former in the forced sales of the Ilevolution, and 
the loyal sentiments of the Eardannes protected them 
perfectly when the “Black Terror*' of brokers and 
auctioneers fell upon France at the Eestoratipn. 

‘ At the approach of the fresh-complexioned, clpar- 
yed, and elegant young noble ' several of the hawk 
ribe instinctively meandered among the punters at the 
^dge of the tables in his direction. But on seeing M. 
j de Thauzette half rise and welcome him to a seat beside 
^lim, they drew themselves away with a vexed blink of 
|heir rapacious eyes. As for the players, their v|ew 
vm wholly upon the banker, as they sought to 
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out on lus cast Lronze features wliat point he 
had. 

Meanwhile Tlxau/ette had secured his visitor. 
Abstracted as wore the others, the two might con- 
verse as in the desert. 

, ''How’s the piece?’* incpiiied the elder, calling for 
<^igars and liquor by a sign which the noiselessly per- 
ambulating waiter h«id divined. , 

"I Just looked in, and c.ime away to keep my 
appointinent. Stl/y is as brightly intelligent as ever, 
and Bade as good ! Fourteen English blondes in the 
first row of the ' Ilallet of All the Flags/ three Italian 
premieres, and a Hungarian leader— n hat more can you 
have to amube you great childien the Parisians ? 
Such a showpiece would n(»t diaw our market clerks 
from their desks; though, mind you, our ploughboys 
would certainly leave the furrow to gape and gaze with 
open eyes.” Thua the viscount listlesslj", 

" Something to tell my hi>y about at college when 
you return for tb.e finishing course*/’ said l)e Thauzottc, 
shrouding himself in tobacco sin )ke to conceal a 
little emotion at the remembrance of lus heir involun- 


tarily coming up just when he was entangling the 
young dupe. 

Andre hid a sad look. Though he and Fernand de 
Thauzotte were in different parts of the college, by 
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pinutesfc news circulates rapidly. He knew os wefl 
everybody except the principals that the youth 
Fernand was not hi^lily accounted among the studious 
Absorbed himself ill a kind of remorse, Thauzette did 
not notice the cloud ililling over the usually joyoas 
face. Besides, he had his plan to accomplish. 

If he had conducted this boy to the gambling-table 
it was not to ruin Ifim there ignobly, and for a feisv 
hundreds in loose cash ! Tut, tut I He served 
decoy there merely to whet his appetite for g iins 
upon petty ventures. 

So far he had been fairly fortunate in collecting those 
splinters which are the small share liuyers, but the 
future Count of Bardaniies was a beam that he wished 
to carry away in bulk. Ten thousand are meure 
readily influenced than one, but when that one can be 
gained over, how much more gratifying the success t 

At the end of an hour’s conversation the promoter 


entertained no doubt that he had ensnared liis ])rey, 

A little disturbance, rarity in these resorts, called orf 
the young man’s attention, fickle as became bis years. 
A loser, failing to borrow, the lacking funds of a friend, , 
had cut the knot by slipping away allogetlxer. ^ 

“ A shame ! an unheard-of disgrace ! '' clamou’‘«ed the 
players ; we’ll not bo the victims of such swindling ! 
j Is this a sporting gentleman’s house, or an. East ’ 
[hell? T^e, house is responsible 
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what’s a thousand francs to a place coining money like 
this ? Governor, you are bound to make up that loss 1 " 
The manager^ Malcraft, ran up out of the nook where 
"he generally basked in the gas like a lizard awaiting 
flies. ' 

** You don’t mean to say M. Lafaille has really lied V ” 
he cried. Well, well, 1 su[)pose we must pay. 1 
shall come across him again.” 

‘‘You’il have to outstrip him to Havre, then/ 
observed a bystander; “he showed me a ticket ior 
New York ! ” 

“A ‘bilk!’” moaned the proprietor, at whom all 
laughed, being paid for the delinquent. If i had 
only known 1 ” 

“Well, if you had known he had a }»assengcr ticket 
for America?” (picried Tliauzetle mockingly, “you 
would have acted just the same ” 

“You are (puto right,” returned the otlie^* relleo 
lively; “you always see things clearly. 

“ A wonderful head, tirm, rapid, toilsome, my young 
gentleman,” he went oil ; “you could not find another 
such pilot in tlie merry life of the capital ^ daresay 
you imagine, like most, that a proprietor of sporting 
saloons makes no end of money ! An error, sir, a 
grievous error 1 If I had not indemnified these* gcii- 
i&men for a trick not of my [invention, they would 
betrayed me to Ibe authorities, and to-morrow the 
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5-hutters would have been up or the police taking 
l)03session. For we arc merely tolerated, you under- 
stand. 2s"ever will tlie Puritans let us have a license^ 
and so contribute to the exchequer. The moment the 
magistrates receive a well-supported charge against ns,, 
whizz, bang ! the seals are slapped on our dooi^s, aii^: 
our good little bank, by which we all have our 
will be a mere football to the ])o]icc boot.” ' 

Very neat. In short, instead of my friend and me 
chatting here, you remind us of our duty to make yviit 
hay whilst the ^ sunlight' shines. Come on, Andre, my 
boy, let us risk a few louis,” 

On ’Change lie said napoleons,” but to a count 
the old aristocratic name came naturally. Louis I ’’ 
lie would have said ‘‘ livres ” to an older noble, 

Phe two had liardly imue than insert f‘.d their fingers 
among the loose gold pieces in their fob when an 
unexpected incident prevented them feeding ‘*^the: 
Tiger.” 

A sliarp closing of several ,doors with a bang, a 
piercing signal whistle, and a chorus of the servants^ 
“Lights out! stow the tools! the police! the police!’’' 
announced i.ue of those rdjlcs, or raids, which “.the 
brigade of safety” now and then execute, as if ip 
prevent newspaper readers believing they had ceased'^ 
exist. ' ' ’ . . 

Trained for these emergencies, an intelUgont! 
had already turned off the gai ithmedi^^ 
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waiters extinguished the oil-lamps, which burnt to 
prevent the darkness being suddenly made for a less 
OKOusable purpose. 

Crash! went the table, a leg broken, and the rest 
overturned in a lively skirmish between the croupier 
and two or three Jion-fastidious clients who hud made a 
dash at the bank. There was a maelstrom of jostling, 
snatching, scratching, and clawing men around poor 
young Bardannes as tlie vortex, A little more rustic 
than these effeminate Parisians, he did not hesitate to 
free himself from the jnoh, which unpleasantly sug- 
gested designs on liis watch, with a couple of shoves 
with his fist, very much akin to fisliciiffs. 

But the outer door liad yielded to the police, 
furnished with a sledge-hammer company of pioneers, 
and an inner door was now l)(npg attacked. The 
clicking of traj^s revealed tliat the cards and other 
implements were disappearing in secret r<;positories. 
Like a ])ack, of chickens in a coop, the unfortunate 
gamblers continued to battle wiih one another, clinging 
fatally to the manager and his servants, wlio, unim- 
peded, would have fled to the roof. 

It was too late ! 

The last barrier was succumbing beneath the sledges. 


Through the cracks in the panel they heard the police 
inspector claim admission and remove the last hope by 
be bouse to be surrounded above and below. 
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'Die honourable men, who expected to be gibbeted 
ill the uewsjiapers next day, groaned, and the profes- 
sional gam1)lers themselves shivered with dread. When 
• one lias cultivated his lingers to the acme of fineness ot 
Reeling, to contemplate them roughened with prison 

^ « t 

vvorl:, it is not blissful ! 

- Nevertheless, the doom was nigh. The split wood 
fell away right and left, a lantern without gleamed on 
the red, white, and blue of the magistrate's sash of 
ohice. The police bounded into the still gloomy apart- 
ment. 

At that moment the young viscuLinl felt the tooth of 
misi'iy. Wliat would the news of this disgrace occasion 
in the old eb}\t<-au? how would his mother bear the blow ? 
with what indignation his father w ould receive the irri- 
tating consolaliuiis of his friends ! The pride of the oldest 
family in that county arrested in a gaming house, and 
his lieretofore stainless name printed btd-ween those of 
llie golden helVs tout and the di3rc])utable ^‘roper- 
in!” 

He wa.s fiboiit to rush upon the police and commit 
some rash act with the vague chance of cutting his way 
through — too vague for the experienced around him*"to 
cherish. 

But, instantly, a powerful hand seized him by the 
arm, and he w\as impelled to the door in spite of his 
struggles with all his youthful vigour. 

B 
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“ Way for the prisonor.^ ! shoxitod the voice (»f hi> 
caj)tor. 

Past ffie commissairc, the police chiefs, down the 
stairs, and through the smashed portals, he was borne, 
the first of the jirizes in the raid. 

A crowd was at the door, guarded by police in uniform 
and in plain clothes, working men proceeding to their 
tasks, night piowlcrs, to whom an arrest was the rehear- 
’ sal of their inevitable fate, tbe pale-liiced baker coming 
up from the oven for fresh air, the shop-girl hurrying • 
out for the hoi milk for breakfast. 

Andrei darted a despairing look at his capturer. A 
long imperial and thic.k moustache hid most of in's face ; 
he had the wide-brimmed bat peculiar to the agents of 
M, Pietri, rathert lian the jauntier men of M. Andrieux ; 
a long overcoat, at a button of wliich hung a loaded 
cane — in short, notliing reassuring. 

Why do -you let these gapers crowd up so close ? ” 
he cried testily to the sergentn, ‘'Well, don’t stare 
yourselves, Inxt call up that cab ! 

Andrti remembered lie was expert in athletics; lie 
thought of making a bolt of it and giving the police a 
run. Rut the wary fellow \Yho had him by the sleeve 
divined his intention. He seemed to wink with stern 
Jocularity as, like lightning, he shffted his grasp to the 
where he took both collars of vest aud coat in his 
^i^mpreiiensive fist, The next instant, like a child, 
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Andre was lifted into the vehicle — “ bundled in,’* some 

1 

would have called the operation. 

“ Rue de Jerusalem, headquarters of the Prefecture ! ” 
cried the victor. 

The cab dashed off* at a very good round pace for a ■ 
* night-horse. 

The moment the corner was turned, however, the 

arrester of Andrti let down the front window and, in 

* 

quite another voice, whispered to the Jehu : 

‘^None of your dashed nonsense witli taking us to 
the detective bureau ; it’s ten louis in your pouch to put 
us down in the thick of the bustle at the Central 
Markets/* 

The driver understood perfectly. They may look 
dull — they do look dull — but the Parisian autonvidons 
have marvellous wits when appealed to by the man 
about town with a well-garnished purse. 

Rut tlic viscount liad not understood in the least. 
He looked in a stupor at his companion, who was, as 
coolly as if at his toilet table, relieving himself of tlie 
false moustaches and goatee. Then he threw ofi' the 
voluminous greatcoat and showed that he had not only 
a topcoat under, but a second overcoat wound round 
liira and tied by its sleeves. This had given him a 
- burly appearance quite in character. 

“ M. de Thauzette ? ’’ ejaculated the young gentleman, 
more astounded than ever. 
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“ The identical ! Pretty little trick, isn’t it ? I always 
had this suit in a cupboard there — my ‘ saving suit,’ 
.1 call it !— in case such a fatality as this of to-night did 
come round. One never knows what’s next to befall ! 
have a smoke ? ” 

“ No, thanks ! 1 have not your nerve. I am quite 

unstrung ! ” 

“ Oh, you’ll get over that.” 

“ But how can 1 ever repay you ? 1 was over- 

whelmed with grief to think of my family hearing this 
news — my arrest in such a shameful place ! ” 

“ liepay me, my dour boy ? toe don’t do tlie.se little 
tilings for pay ; it’s sweet to our consciences, it’s a tonic 
to our hearts. By the way, you might give tliis in- 
telligent jarvey the ten yellow boys I promised him. 
Till I look in at my banker’s, I am afraid 1 canuul .scoi e 
up enough.” 

“ With the utmost pleasure. ' 

They alighted in the thick of the marketmeii, where, 
of course, their traces would be lost in a few seconds, 
dismissed the cabman, who vowed he meant to ‘knock 
off his box for a week, and retired to a restaurant, open 
all night in that quarter, to recruit after so much emotion. 

Thus was confirmed an ill-assorted but enduring 
friendship between the -old speculator and the future 
Count of Bardannes. 
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RACE WILL TELL 

Ttte act of saving the Viscount of Bardaunes gaV^ 
Tliauzette firmer hold than a thousand artifices would 
have done. He had no longer need to seduce and 
enchain. In all his visits to town Andre went straight 
to find this Mentor at the Club, or even on the steps of 
the Bourse. They went about to the play, to the Bois, 
to the salons of great ladies, and the boudoirs of the 
stage-beauty in fashion more like brothers than 
anything else. The difference in age certainly made 
them seem father and son ; and such distasteful 
(companionships in reprehensible resort are unfortii^ 
nately not too uncommon in Paris. 

Somehow or other, Thaiizette at length had tried to ^ 
see less of Andr(5 and to induce him to be rathe^ the 
comrade of his son Fernand ; but the present tie ' 
strengthened and the suggested one did not s^m to 
grow. It is needless to say that the epilator 
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profited by this inti macy in a business sense. He intro- 
duced the young noble to the money-lenders and bill- 
disoounters, to say nothing of the bill-discountesses, 
before the death of Andre’s parents, which occurred 
almost at the same time, the deep and long affection of 
the old Count of Bardannes for his wife making her 
loss fatal to him. 

On coming into his property the new count found 
himself so enriched that he paid, without any qualms, 
all those heavy obligations that he had incurred, but 
heavier than these were his engagements to Tliauzette. 
A good piece of his land was sliced away altogether by 
some company in whicli the promoter had committed 
him. Nevertheless, he did not complain, and helped 
him over and over again in the continual complications 
which pestered the man of affairs. 

In the meantime if An(lr<5 cared to sec little of 
Fernand at college, he was always pleased to spend an 
hour or two in the drawing-room, where Madame do 
Thauzette did the honours. Some years back that 
lady had seen nothing but amusement in the boy. The 
first time that he appeared to her he wore the same 
.i^nifprm as her son. Often afterwards she used to 
eea Jlrirn in fancy in that collegian’s brass-buttoned coat, 
with his eyes wide open in ecstasy at the brilliant lady 
of fashion, and revolving his cap in his hands more 
like a ptoughboy than a budding exquisite. She had 
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once traced a little comic sketch of him, quite a droll 
figure. As she drew it the young nobleman made her^ 
nearly die of laughter with being moody, sentimental^, 
and given to poetry. 

The fact was that after the lady had turned 
she w^as a Parisian beauty — that wonderful beaiity 
which, in the country, would not have endured iwSfe 
than three or four seasons, but the arts of the toilefc^^ 
])reserve it to the X^arisian for a quarter of a cent#y. 
They call it Satanic beauty, and something of the glow 
of Taicifer, Star of the Morning, shines in the eyes of 
its owners. Even when they go to hear a sermon 
they cannot kneel down, roll their eyes heavenward, 
and pretend to give all their attention to the preacher 
without distracting the eyes of more pious people. 
Pascal would despair, and Bossuet would turn his 
thunders upon them. Truth to tell, tlie Parisian dame 
cannot help being theatrical ; slie must have people 
looking at her; and, if nobody will look at her, she 
will gloat over her ownself in the glass. Consequently, 
when she does have a few stray curls down on hear, 
temple, or even a tress out of her CQ^togan^ do not 
imagine that it is an accident ; she herself gave 
that liberty to have an air of carelessness. Her 
look at wakening is into a hand-glass, and in her 
rlreams she always sees herself lovely. 

Andre was, no doubt, smitten. It-was a . 
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tioa of the entanglement of ‘Hhe Countess and 
Cherubino/’ only the cherub was honourable and 
serious. It would remain merely a charming remem- 
brance. Slie herself, though, was gratified with having 
been the first to make this sincere and innocent boy’s 
heart jump. She loved at the beginning, but she was 
sorry afterwards that she caused him to suffer. It was 
a blessed thing, for it instructed him, and preserved 
him from more vulgar and dangerous pangs. 

As her husband had been a soldier, she was doubly 
on her guard against carrying this condescending 
flirtation to a perilous point. She, therefore, v^ent 
wholly with him in his increasing exertions to link 
Andrt' wntli their sou. INu'haps this more natural 
intimacy on the part of the young men would this time 
have resulted favourably ; but just as they were more 
closely connected, a divergence in Fernand’s thoughts 
was abruptly given ; and, singularly enougli, Andre’s 
received a shock too. 

The college where Fernand was beginning and Andre 
ending terms of educational bondage was, so near the 
Luxembourg Gardens that the schoolmates rambled 
about in it, out of a park attached to the school 
builtlings. 

No doubt some of our readers will have a flock of 
pleasant souvenirs when we speak of the Plantation,” 
so verj charming, with its nursery and narrow walks, 
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creepers forming garlands between the fruit trees and 
rose trees, and vaulting the stone seats in its glades and 
coverts. It was hard to believe noisy, white-dusty 
I'aris was nigh. 

There Andre liked to sit and dream with a thousand 
proj'ects for the future which his wealtli enabled bin) 
to gratify, and which, for the most part, the elder 
Thnuzette had suggested. 

One day he was looking about him there, when a 
figure which seemed to have descended from a picture 
by Greuze passed before him at a distance accompanied 
by a matronly form. She was rather a child than a 
girl. SliG had blue eyes, and already well-shaped for(t- 
licad, a fine straight nose, checks fall of dimples, wliero 
smiles loved to nestle, and a little mouth with full pink 
lips often sh.owing their pearls in hearty laughter. 

Ill a word, she. was ravishing. 

Her whole face expressed lightness of heart, and yet 
energy, with some tendency to reverie. The sunbeams 
broken by the foliage, played upon her fair hair till they 
shone across her forehead like a golden halo, and 
gleamed on Hie outer circles and abundant cutis rip- 
pling adown her rounding shoulders. - : 

Andrd contemplated her with admiration, and felt 
himself filled almost to choking by an emotion hitherto 
unknown. 

She was so rare a vision that, though he often came 
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there again at about the same hour, lie did it hope- 
lessly. 

§i|ch pleasures are rarely repeated. 

Absorbed in his own delight, he was entirely un- 
conscious that another’s eyes had also been startled 
by the apparition ; these were Fernand’s, but there was 
recognition in his gaze. 

The young girl was named Denise Brissot. 

Brissot, her father, had been the orderly to Thauzette 
when he was a cornet. Grade by grade he kept pace 
with liim as much as one could expect considering 
their monetary and natal positions were different. 

Thauzette had become a colonel, with very vague 
prospects beyond, when he made the acquaintance of 
the future Madame de Thauzette. 

Mdlle. Gabrielle de Marchangi was a notability in 
Paris. It was the easiest thing in the world to see 
her, for the spectacle of life did not suffice for her ; she 
was always on view at the opera, the Comedie Fran^aisc, 
the Bouffcs and Folies, the races, the private circuses, 
the picture galleries, and so on. Somehow, she found 
leisure for novel reading, and the gallant colonel of 
bea^'Yy cavalry appeared at some review at Longchamps 
as ideal of manhood. 

He was a great deal surprised that he so easily 
conquered. 

From the moment when he secured her fortune, very 
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little undermined as yet by milliners" bills, Thauzette 
thought of giving up the military profession. This was 
Very ungrateful towards the gleaming casque and breast- 
plate and streaming horsehair which had made the 
•rich match ; but he drew so captivating a picture of 
the world in which immense wealth must place thetn 
that she was resigned. 

He plunged, therefore, with her approval and her 
thousands, into the financial '^niUe. 

He began by being a very busy agent on ’Change, 
and soon won the renown of a financier of the first rank 
for tact, prevision, and shrewdness. All he sujffered 
from was the Bourse gamesters’ general shortcoming — 
tlie insufficiency of available money. However, as ex- 
colonel he had one of those names that- companies like 
to put at the head of their prospectuses among the 
Members of the Investigating Board. 

Some of the undertakings having yielded plums,” 
he was helpful to many old friends of his salad days. 

His former regimental companion, Brissot, who badV 
turn for accounts, was given the place of cashier in 
thriving compeny. 

, During this time the attractive young girl whom : 
uiphaned Count de Bardannes had seen in the Luxeea- 
^£.bourg Gardens and Fernand de Thauzette, resembling 
\ in age, had been growing up together. 

‘‘41. , 

At first Madame de Thauzette had not frowned on 
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her little boy baving this pretty playmate, who set off 
his dark locks with her own golden tresses when they 
were ont on promenade together. The children became 
’*'jttst like brother and sister. Sometimes, when Thanzette 
experienced the “ downs ** in the fluctuating fortunes of 
his companies, he was glad to spend an evening with 
Brissot. It relieved him from the worry of the moment 
by recollections of their life in camp and on the field 
together. When, on the other hand, stocks went up, he 
plumed himself upon his millions, more or less in per- 
spective, pooh-poohing any idea of such an alliance. At 
last Brissot was notified formally, with only just enongh 
politeness to gild the pill, that this marriage was out of 
the question. However, he offered him a very lucrative 
post in a new project which was to bti the last of his 
scheming. 

The truth the most considerable company he had 
to do with was doomed to make colossal collapse. Less 
manageable on this occasion than previously, the share- 
holders ^attacked the real directors and wasted no 
legal powder and shot on the sham members. Among the 
two or three fated to be most cruelly and persistently 
‘‘annoyed’' figured M, de Thauzette. For everj’' 
quarter ho had been confidently putting his signature 
to beautifully-drawn-up balance sheets, establishing in 
an irrefutable manner that the society was in perfect 
prosperity. 
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* The colonel said that the bondholders were very 
ifUrrong, and very unkind, and very ungrateful t*o be hard 
with him, who was only a mUitai^y man after all, and 
might have been expected to fall ^upe sooner than they 
to apparently unexceptionable documents. 

That is a (question that we are not going to delay to 
answer. At all events, the case came before the courts, 
ar?il nothing but the death of M. de Thauzette saved 
him from sulfering personally. 

Tliemis, never passing for a good-looking lady, 
evidently had the grudge that the uncomely manifest 
towards the beautiful. 

She certainly behaved very severely towards Thau- 
zette's widow. Her first judgment was that the coloncTs 
heii's and his fellow defendants should repay the share- 
holders a sum so large that Madame de Thauzeitte, for 
one, saw she would be reduced to poverty. I^uckily, 
there was an appeal permitted, and she escaped being 
sliorn to the quick. As for Fernand, who for the first 
time had been interested enough to watcli the progress 
of a law case, he was for ever disgusted with J ustice. 

Their misfortune and the commiseration which the 
sudden removal of the head of the family always pro- 
imees had renewed the relations of the Brissot family 
and that of the colonel, whom they used to see so often* 
lirissot again treated Fernand like a son, and w^ 
shallow enough not to think that Denise might consider 
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him in any other light than that of a brother, lint, what- 
ever might have been the issue with FernaiiJ, afew months 
had transformed him. With the wreck of liis parental 
fortune he gave himself the airs of the inheritor of 
millions. He strutted about with old captains wlio 
remembered his father, or pretended they did, in order 
to get his name at the back of a bill now and then. 
Only one tempting spirit he avoided. It was the watery- 
green Naiad, that modern divinity of intoKication which, 
in fine, hold out the glass of j'bsinthe. He thought 
himself dishonoured in the collegian’s costume, and 
paraded himself in an imporued English suit, conducting 
a four-in-hand groaning under a load of notorious 
women — and even worse-famed men — to the races on the 
select days. Soon his mother became utterly unable to 
meet the expense lie incurred. He was probably on the 
brink of committing some greater crime, assuredly some 
less fashionable one, when chance revived the appetite 
born in him for the tricks and feats of the gambler. 
Some poor devil had accosted him in the passage 
on the Boulevard devoted to shady perfumery 
shops, vaguely lighted second-hand clothes dealers, 
tawdry women who dared not face the excessive gasliglit 
of the cafis. It was the broken-down Malcraft, for- 
merly proprietor of the gambling house which the 
eldet Thauzette frequented. 
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THIu PASTEBOARD Jf KARTS AND THE HUMAN ONES 

Malcraft had dogged the youug man for a long time 
with liis present expectation of borrowing a few coins 
at once, and, perhaps, leinpting liim into some den 
whence he would be glad to escape without his money 
and jewelry. 

Fernand treated him to a dinner, becaioc convinced 
over a l)ottle of wine that tliis expert conld giv(< liiju 
invaluable lessons, and made him his professor. The 
Greek was enchanted witli his pupil. Fernand was 
amazed at the simplicity of the means by which 
gaming sharps have secured stakes time out of 
mind. 

At the end of three months there was nothing for 
liim to learn. His schooling was so profound that bis„< 
trainer adnfitted he would inevitably succeed. 

After a few experiments at clubs, where he proved a 
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formidable antagonist to even the Dons ” at oard- 
playing, he i:)repared his cards (without any play upon 
the words) for a grand coup. 

One of the very rich men who had financed his 
father in several of his enterprises, hut who had been 
much too prudent not to withdraw before he burnt his 
fingers, had a son as dull as Fernand was acute. 

His name was Augustin de Loriac ; lie probal)] y had 
a right to sign himself ‘'Loriac,*’ and we will not insist 
upon the '‘de’* as he did. His son had not many feathers 
in his cap, though he had “plenty to lly with** (as the 
jokers said at the club) ; but he flattered himself luj 
was particularly good at picquet. 

Fernand played with him two or three times at li\'e 
Iniiis the game, and let him win twice. Ht^ then 
jirranged wit!) him that they should have a rv?gular 
1) title royal for the supremacy at this old-fashioued 
game without any biisybodies at their elbows, 'fliih 
contci^^t was to come off in restaurant after they had 
been to tlie play, Having arranged this business affair, 
as Fernand esteemed it, deteiunined as he was to 
increase his unsteady income at the card table, the 
young man look up the other occupation of his life — 
love-making. 

Of iimoceut play and prattle with little Denise 
Brtssot he did not have a clear recollection ; but when 
he met her again, in his schooldays, in the Luxembourg 
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(rardens, a very differ^t feelin^ swayed liis precocious 
Jieart, Fernand was essentially curious. 

Man being innocently in search of love, it is curiosity 
"'hat moves him, and it is a secret cause of all his 
actions. 

This the exacting and imperious spring that sets him 
' constantly enlarging the scale of his luvestigations until, 
for the matter of that, this scale goes beyond that of the 
eaiLh, and extends into infinite space, till no eye can 
follow it. 

Perliaps Fernand was not altogether to blame for 
wiiat was about to happen. From the outset his 
mother had been too absorl)od in her pleasures and 
louuds of fashion to do more than look at him now and 
tlicn in the nursery. Nurses had, therefore, taken care 
of the tender body. Next had come the governess, the 
UiUT, the school, and the college; in other words, 
strangers to whom was confided his mind. 

How can you expect a child to see a clear highway 
when all is contradiction and antagonism ? How can 
his reason settle down and his conscience steady itself 
So much for the soul ; and all this evil comes because 
^the man and his wife wish to enjoy all pleasures, exer- 
cise all rights, and have all the rewards of paternity 
jjgUd maternity, though they cast their charges atid 
uiuties upon others as much as possible. Like most* 
when Fernand was c.igliteen he began to avoid, his 
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comrades and beat the bush in quest of that mysterious 
companion whom all such seek, while his parents either 
shut their eyes or turned them aside not to see anything, 
out of acquiescence with that stupid rule, ‘‘ Youtli must 
have its fling/' But very murderous missiles are what 
youth too often flings. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE KVE OF THE DVT.h 

Afout the period when the Count do Rardannes was 
struck with admiration at the sight of Denise Bripsot, 
Fernandas passion for her passed its culminating point 
and began to move on the decline. Young as he was, 
the lieir of the Thauzettes had begun to be very confi- 
dent in himself in his little way» Nearly everything 
had succeeded with him. Like most men of the 
superior classes, he waived his prejudices when his in- 
terest was not affected. 

In a political discussion, for example, he would 
willingly recognise the rights of the middle (dasses, and 
perhaps that the plebs had some claim on consideration ; 
and yet there as scarcely any pressure that could have 
forced him into a mesalliance with a girl of no family:^ 
always provided that she was not uncommonly rich. 
In thinking the matter over to himself, he would grant 
that Denise was an ornament on anybody's arm, peer's 
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pr patrician’s ; but he could not “ stand*’ the Brissots. 
Madame Brissot was too much of a housewife for him. 
His mother was his ideal of womanhood, or, better to 
say, ladyhood. 

He deigned once or twice to walk about with Brissot, 
but soon dropped him, among his congeners ; he 
mocked at the poor but honest household ; he railed at 
the threadbare elbows of the ex-captain’s coat ; he made 
their toil, their profession, their very tears a reproach 
to them. Old Brissot,” he w^ould say, “ is quite a fool. 
Before my father died, before that financial smash of his 
that made a noise still ringing on the Bourse, he was 
kind enough to offer him a snug berth in a company, 
but the old donkey threw it up ! he’s full of prejudices, 
that's what is the matter with him. My father and 
mother were quite right : to marry me into such a 
family would have been wasting a fine fellow.” 

Nevertheless, he felt it impossible to keep from see- 
ing Denise. While he no longer called at her father’s 
house, he contrived to throw himself in her way as she 
went out to give lessons. In fact, they met almost 
daily. The consequence was that when Fernand spent 
the day previous to the night of his encounter at cards 
with De I/oriac in practising the tricks of the trade, she 
saw nothing of him, to her great surprise. 

That night whilst he, always sober, was plying his 
victim with drink, and robbing him ouite as thoroughly 
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but with more time given to the operation, as if he held 
a pistol to him on the highway, Denise was scarcely 
able to sleep with asking herself why her lover had for 
the first time broken an appointment. She was afraid 
he must be ill ; her vivid imagination pictured him 
beckoning her, and, as if the invisible wire of some 
magical telephone had been laid down between them, 
she seemed to hear his frantic and reproachful cries for 
her to hasten to his aid before too late. 

At last (late in the morning, about the moment 
when poor De Loriac tumbled out of his chair, knock- 
ing the decanter of brandy, already emptied, with his 
head upon the floor, to he his pillow, and Fernand rose • 
exultantly with all the spoil in his grasp), Denise 
sobbed lierself to sleep. 

liiit in her dreams she beheld her lover less tender 
than over before. 

He came, coldly inattentive, and spoke in an em- 
barrassed way of the necessity of their not seeing one 
another so often, perhaps not seeing one another at all. 
She began to weep despairingly. He actually pushed 
her from him^ j iid his head was turned aside when she 
looked up. Then she fancied, proud though she was ih 
every day life, that she flung herself at his .feet, im- 
ploring his mercy, but he remained unaffected sav'e for 
a faint smile of scorn which flitted on his lips. S^e 
sprung to her feet, still loving him too much to ; 
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angry, and intended to throw herself upon his bosom, 
and cling to him so that he should not depart until 
there was no doubt that he loved her no more. But his 
form was already vanishing, and she embraced the damp 
intangible air. With a frantic scream, she awoke. It 
was a dream that left her for three days in despair. No 
letter informed her why Fernand should sliow this 
neglect. 

It was her father who relieved her of her anxiety, 
but filled her with a new terror with the same breath. 

Fernand had won one hundred thousand francs, call- 
ing it a round sum, from Do Loriac. When the latter 
recovered, not from the loss, but from his inebriety, lie 
complained to everybody at their club and elsewheri* 
of how the affaii had happened. It was admitted that 
De Loriac was no genius at piquet, and consequently 
ought not to have played it at aU, and that he was the 
greater fool to do such a thing without any witness 
but the decanter of cognac. The remonstrances swelled 
into such a loud chorus, that Fernand had to notice it. 
He did not exactly offer his revenge to De Loriac, but 
. he jprowiscct him the chance; but one way or another 
he avoided this usual penalty of the victor. The win- 
ning gambler's motto is: What is worth winning is 
worth keeping. 

De Loriac submitted like a lamb ; but a friend of his, 
imoM, de Fulvi^res, took up the quarrel. Somebody, 
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apropos of having met Fernand on the Bonlevard with 
a belle petite in the fashion, envied his “ winning ways/^ 

** Especially at cards,” commented M. de Fulviferes in 
a very audible voice, though M. de Thauzette was 
almost at his elbow. 

A challenge was inevitable, and Brissot told 
liis daughter that as Fulvieres had rather a strong 
reputation as a swordsman, he was afraid, being a 
judge of crossings of cold steel, that the elder 
mail would deprive the card-table of such a 
promising ornament for the future. The girl retired 
to her room with a pressure on her heart as if it were 
being siiueezed in a constrictor's folds. After all she 
had wronged her lover. It was engagements in society 
that liad kept him from her, To be sure she found him ' 
to blame for dabbling in games, but then that was a 
fashionable sport, and the handsome Fernand was 
nothing if not fashionable. The thought of his going 
out to battle at the dawn scattered the clouds from off 
her affection, and she passed some hoilrs in tenible 
anxiety, wishful to be his shield against the sword 
stroke, and yet not seeing how she could save his life 
and leave his honour unimpaired. This night she could 
not sob herself into even a dreamful sleep. On the 
contrary, her eyes were dry and burning. 

She long contemplated the starless heavens. Then 
she drew a shawl around her head and shoulders, and 
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went down into the little garden, walking up and down 
on the sward beside the gravel path that her restless 
footsteps might not be heard by her unconscious 
parents* At the far end rose a rockery, up which she 
climbed and stayed there, leaning both elbows on 
the parapet of that wall which she felt so inclined to 
overlea]). 

Under lior eyes was the broad asphalted way l)etwcen 
her and the Luxembourg Gardens, where she had spent 
so many happy hours with the sweetheart whose life 
now hung by a thread. 

The policeman regularly passing her, and one or two 
nocturnal wanderers, did not even mark the pale 
tearless face, rigid as a statue’s and ahnost as cold with 
’ the night dews. Suddenly she lieard her naiJie called. 
She thought it was her father’s voice from tlie liou-ie. 
She started like a fawn at the whi/z of an arrow, but 
at the repetition slie joyfully recognised the tone, and 
'‘Fernand,’^ she called with a frantic opening of Iier 
arms to the young man. fie held up his own from the 
other side of the w^aU. 

The public avenue, where the early workmen might 
be seen clattering along, was scarcely the place for this 
imitation of the balcony scene in“Ilomeoand Juliet.’' 
If,, unlike the princess in the fairy tale, she did not 
uncoil her long hair as a kind of ladder, she still 
assisted Thauzette quite as energetically to scale the 
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wall. He leaped down beside her and pressed his lips 
on the cheeks that were now wet with suddenly flowing 
tears. 

Dear Denise,” said he, ‘Us it an additional reproach 
to me tliat I have made you weep ? ” 

She protested that she forgave him for any pain he 
had caused by leaving her. At that moment the legion 
of words intended to be spoken had dwindled down 
into a paltry few. He told her that lie had sworn 
never more to gamble, just as he had, for her sake, 
learned to spurn the wine cup ; not that his resolution 
was of much value now, since he came to tell her that 
he feared he would not triumxdi that morning in the 
duel he was going to fight. 

“ She knew that,” she murmured in a choking voice, 
and 3lill more faintly besought him to leave her. 

“ Yes,” said he, “ I must leave you, for the vital hour 
is so near. I must go and march towards my death. I 
must go and plunge into the jirecipice which I myself 
dug ; but still you are my faith, all that I care for in 
life. I could almost be a coward for your sake, I feel 
like proposing that we should fly where we would be 
hidden from the general eye which would regard me 
with disdain. But no ! I am sure that yon, as the 
daughter of a soldier, would rather see me dead than 
dishonoured. I shall not die. I cannot die, shielded 
by your blessing I Ho, I will not quit you unless I 
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have your loving kiss that will make me invulnerably 
strong.’* 

He still embraced Denise. One of her trembling 
hands was in his, and his boiling blood drove away the 
chill of the evening. At this contact her cheek glowed. 
Still, with an effort, she tried to repulse the impassioned 
youth. 

“ Pity, Fernand ! Oh, Fernand, pity 1 *' She mur- 
mured in a voice scarcely intelligible. 

Two hoiu's afterwards the Count Andre do Bardannes, 
whom Fernand had chosen as his second, and who 
liad accepted the charge with some reluctance, in 
shaking his hand, observed, *‘Your pulse beats too 
high, niy boy. I think 1 luul better offei* as many 
little -obstacles a-s I can in order to gain time for you 
to cool down.** 

“ Never mind,” said young De Thauzette, with a 
contented smile, *‘and never fear. I feel like a 
man who has drunk the hrst cup of a tun of sur- 
pai^ingly delicious wine, and who is filled with the 
conviction in every vein where the wondrous draught 
circulates that he shall iive to swallow the last drop 
before he is sixty years old.** 

At the second pass, in spite of his confidence, Fernand 
vrm scratched across the wrist. The sight of the blood 
was more sootliihg than the count*s words. He insisted 
upon continuing the combat with the left hand. 
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Both the seconds remonstrated, but as De Fulviferes 
had his blood up too, and reckoned with so good a 
commencement that he woidd be the victor, he was 
of the same mind as his antagonist. At the next 
pass he had every reason to regi'et his unanimity with 
tlie foe, as the latter accommodated him with a very 
artistic lunge, which enabled his surgeon to run up 
a four months’ bill. 
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THE FATHERLESS BABE 

Denise had staked all her life on her fears for her 
lover. He emerged from the duel after almost killing an 
honourahle gentleman without coming near the poor 
. girl again. She abased her dignity so much as to write 
^ to him; he did not once answer her: llie infamous 
coward had totally abandoned her. It was soon clear 
that, dazzled and fascinated by Fernand, she may hav»j 
loved him, but she loved him no more. Loss of hope, 
health, happiness and future, all lost, even to her 
honour, she could not believe that she would ever he 
taranquil again ; it was a tenible revolution for the 
,, proud young girl. 

She fell into a deep despair ; neither sleeping nor 
oaiing ; thin and fadings she was forced to give up 
' teachiug, by which she had helped the family to live> 
as well as the vocal lessons on which she had based 
so many hopes. Her mother thought that she was 
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dying, and was all the more alarmed as, to Denise, the 
prospect of death was one she smiled upon. It was 
repose, and might be oblivion. Her mother was 
compelled to give up everything else in order to niu’se 
her. In her delirium Denise let escape partial revela- 
tion amid ardent prayers. 

She supplicated heaven to receive her ; to spare her 
from the shame of blushing throughout her life ; she 
said that she feared no doom because she was not alone 
guilty ; she became so pale and so wasted away that she 
resembled a Mignon, who, almost detached from earth, 
aspires only for tlie sky. In the end she was obliged 
to confide all to her poor mother, whose hair turned 
white in ii few days. In spite of her grief, Madame 
lirissot was hale in mind and cool in temper, and forced 
h(3rself to be calm over this sorrowful secret. She 
showed herself to be a good Christian after her own 
manner, saying, “ Nothing arrives without heavenly 
consent. If this test has been imposed upon you, we 
must look upon it as penitence without murmuring. I 
will not be so cruel as to say that you ought to have 
defended yourself better. Enough that you must know 
that he will not marry you now, as he would not marry 
you before. Women know instinctively that things 
4 turn out this way, and yet we let ourselves be deceived. 
There are no excuses for us. But you must live ; you 
must live and think only for the little being who will 
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have 110 fathe^ ; to whom you will have to be doubly 
the patent,’* 

This noble language made a" deep impression upon 
the future mother. Understanding her duties, she 
resigned herself to them. The great trouble now was 
not to let Brissot know anything about it. Thinking 
everything of lionoiir, he would certainly have killed 
liis daughter. ^ 

Alone by lierself, Denise could not have acted calmly 
enough ; but her mother, who answered for everything 
and prepared everything, was a shield behind which 
^slie gained confidencc 3 . If Denise found the courage, 
jier mother found the strength to spare Brissot from a 
heart-breaking sorrow. Fortunately, he was kept out 
all day as cashier in a business house from eight in the 
morning till seven in the evening. Tlianks only to liis 
pittance, the throe did not die of hunger. 

The women talked over the doctor who looked in, 
and he told the ex-captaiii that Denise had nervous 
fever ; slie would come round all right enough if .«fhe 
was left unworried in isolation. 

Meanwhile, Madame Brissot had been cautiously 
making enquiries. She had already written to an old 
friend in the South of France, who was pretty well off ; 
she did not mind coming to Paris as if she had dropped 
in upon them without warning ; it was the easiest 
thing in the world for her to make it clear to Brissot 
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that the best return for their hospitality was for her to 
receive Madame Brissot and their daughter down 
her place. 

Tt was higli time. 

Denise had arrived at that state of moral prostration 
wlien the body feels no pain. Had the fever that 
dovmired lier and rpbbed lier of half lier strength 
^rcnkeiied lier faculties a little more, Brissot must have 
perceived that she was slowly dying of sonic hidden 
suflering of which she dared not complain. 

In that remote refuge, amongst strangers, in a little 
rustic house, on a winter*^ night, tlie first cry of the 
rliild of Fernand and Denise was lieard. Its graud- 
jiiothcr was weeping bitterly, for in ideas she was 
( avried back to her husband in town. TIkj last letter 
fV(»m liirn hoping that the girl would return with 
renewed health, she thought it impossible for him to 
suspect one that lie adored, and to whom none but 
examples of honour, energy, proliity and uprightness 
had been shown. 

Alas ! they were only on the threshold of the 
miseries that awaited them. 

When Denise was able to get about again she seemed 
to be inspired far less with love for her child than with 
burning indignation for the wretch who had abandoned 
her. It was natural that she should love the . innocent 
creature who had done no evil, and that it should be 
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pitied and protected. But where was that man who 
should have sustained and consoled her, who should 
have assisted them both to live ? He seemed to have 
stolen away like a thief. She felt she could never for- 
give him for having left her alone, struggling with 
shameful pain. Her mother already began to confer 
with her, in as matter-of-fact a tone as possible, upon 
the necessity of their returning home after putting out 
the child to nurse. During the night after this con- 
ference Denise had a dreadful dream : she thouglit 
lierself getting out of the train at Paris and being met 
there byEernand; he greeted her with a livid smile 
which showed that just as her love had turned to scorn, 
his had become hate. Poor girl ! she thought that he * 
would denounce her, slander her, and doubly ruin her ; 
at all events, her fame and the purity of her Lfe, her 
last and only treasure, were at the mercy of that 
scoundrel. He became the person tliat she had the 
most right to fear and fly from. They were enemies, 
and neither could pardon the other. 

Dishonoured, stigmatized, shunned by the world : if 
the truth was publicly bruited, Denise would be loaded 
with the curses of her father. 

Heaven alone knew the purity of her conscience, 
while no earthly being would believe even in her re- 
pentance. Tt was thus she condemned herself. 

Without awakening, although she no longer dreamed, 
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slie rose in a mighty resolution dictated to her by 
despair. Clasping her child to her breast, she slipped 
out of the house with the firm step of the sleep-walker, 
hastening to her destiny. 

There was a little brook, often enlarged into a torrent 
by the storms, that skirted the village in the south- 
ward.' Tt was thither that she directed herself. On 
the bank, however, she hesitated an instant. Tliongli 
outwardly calm, she must have been violently agitated 
in her mind, for incoherent words dropped brokenly 
from her trembling lips. And thus, while the baby 
slept peacefully, she walked up and down for some time, 
almost like a sentinel. 

The morning light appeared with pale orange streaks 
and slightly gilded lier dishevelled hair. 

Iti her simple robe glistening with dew, she looked 
like one of those nymphs come up from the waters to 
beguile man into destruction. 

It was thus she appeared to a solitary and unro- 
mantic man who was also out at this untimely hour. 

Contrary to her, he was awake, very “ wide awake*’ 
indeed, in all senses of the word. 

His name was Thouveniii: he was staying at an 
inn at a larger village farther down the stream. He 
was a hard-working and ingenious inventor, whose 
object and work was to rise in the social scale and 
obtain a fortune to make his mother’s last days sunny 
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and the earlier years happy of a woman with whom he 
had fallen in love. Working in Lyons in the factories, 
an idea had struck him of inventing a piece of machinery 
to be worked almost purely automatically by water 
power. For fear his idea should be pirated before he 
earned sufficient money to pay for the patents, he 
picked out this secluded part of the country for experi- 
ments with his model. 

Not far from where Denise had walked in her 
somnambulism, but on fhe opposite shore, he had set up 
his little mill the night before. Meanwhile the waters 
liad risen, and had not only forced the model free from iti 
ties, but dashed it in a confused mass against a clump 
of elders. Between the islet where the wreck was 
grounded and the bank where he ruefully stood, the* 
water rolled deeply in a fresh chann^^l covered with 
scattered leaves. 

Though Thouvenin was not imaginative, at his first 
glance upon the pale statuesque figure beyond she 
struck him as being some odious spirit which had visited 
him with this bad luck for having profaned her aqueous, 
realm with his prosaic brass and iron wheel- work. 

^ The strange aspect caused him to forget his personal 
loss and keep his eyes upon her. 

Like an automaton, she had plucked off the shawl 
wound round her baby, and tore it into little shreds 
that she cast on the water. Mechanically turning her 
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head in the direction they took, she watched them, 
sink or swim, and be hurried on until they had dis- 
appeared, and yet her stony eyes had not really in 
the least perceived them. Suddenly she lifted heaven- 
ward a gaze full of despair, mute entreaty, and intense 
desolation, and bent over the water’s edgCv Just at 
her feet spun an eddy made by an old tree partly sub- 
merged by the side of the bank; Even to her spell- 
bound senses the precipice had a temptation, the gulf 
sent up silent voices which charmed her and promised 
the peace that she could never expect on earth. What- 
ever singular distortion of her senses was taking place, 
the guiding power w\xs not to be withstood. 

Just before the morning mist rolled away a cloud 
passed over the eastern sky ; a shadow fell particularly 
uj)n [ e little river ; but Thouvenin saw clearly enough 
liiat. the yeung woman and the child were drawn over - 
the riiiten edge into the whirlpool. Instinctively he 
shouted for help, although there was none else near that 
lonely spot. Meanwhile he did not wait for h^lp to 
eome ; even whilst he was sliuddering with horror he, 
dashed down liis iiat, tore off his coat, and, with great 
intelligence, running up the stream to have the full 
benefit of the current, leaped but and dived in to the 
i rescue. 

Luckily, while at Lyons, he had become an excellent 
swimmer in the beautiful Khone. It needed a man 
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rery sure of himself to jump into this treacherous 
stream. However, after being caught in one or two 
ed^^ies and crossing them, he reached that whirl where 
the girl with her living burden v^as cast up to the 
surface. 

Awakened l)y the sliock and the coldness, Denise 
joined her cries to the infant’s. Afraid of being entangled , 
when all tliree lives might be lost, Thouveniu, wdio had 
all his wits about him, swam towards a bough of the 
•old tree projecting stiffly, and wound his left arm round 
it. Then, leaning out as far as he could, he grasped 
the girl as she was almost swept by, and drew her in 
towards him. All depended upon the dead bougii 
having preserved enough elasticity. Happily, it held 
firm. Very slowly Thouvenin commenced to work his 
way towards the b^ink. He was not vrivy confident as 
to the result, for the woman, who had become insensible, 
gave him no assistaru^e, tlie less as she used both arms 
to embrace her infant, and had become heavier and 
:?ftofevier, like an image of lead. He feared that, after 
all, he had only fished up a dead body. 

The sun burst through the cloud and shone full upon 
the white face, and the sight sent a shiver through liim- 
He pressed his pace and managed, without well knowing 
bow, to scramble up the bank and drag the woman after 
him. As soon as he stood upon firm land he hastened 
wring out his own clothes so that he could move 
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more freely. Wlien he again donued them still there 
was nobody in sight, and he had little breath to expend 
in random appeals. His eyes fell without hope upon 
the woman whom he had so miraculously snatched 
from the water, but not perhaps from death. 

However, a man working among machinery requires 
jjraciical lessons in surgery, and he set to "trying to 
reAuve her. He lifted her head upon his knee, chafed her 
temples, and discovered that her heart had not ceased 
to Ijeat. As for the child, it was crying lustily, so as 
to prove that its lungs had not absorbed one drop of 
moisture. 

Yes, they both lived, but in order to quite save them 
they required attention to be promptly given. At no 
great distance he spied smoke rising sluggishly from a 
little cabin half dug in the ground and half covered 
Avith boughs in such a manner that, without the vapour 
to betray it, he would ncA’^er have suspected a human 
habitation there. He Avrung out his waistcoat, and with 
a slrip of her dress made a kind of sling in which he 
placed the child to hang upon his back and not encum- 
ber him. As for Denise, she was only a great child to 
a strong youngish fellow like him, and he took her in 
his arms and started olf sturdily towards the cottage. 
Before he got half the way he began to totter though ; a 
little farther and he stumbled ; but there he set up a 
shout, and at the third call a sleepy voice responded. 
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A man was digging in the potato patch on the other 
side of the cabin, and he came round to be more aston- 
ished than ever in his life before by seeing a half-clothed 
man streaming with wet, carrying what seemed to be a 
dead woman in liis arms, while the round face of an 
infant, red and blue with cold, peeped over his shoulder. 
The cottager was very poor and his bed was only leaves, 
which he had left so lately that it was quite warm 
Besides, the fire may be low, but it never goes out in the 
country, where wood is to be had for the picking up. 
The inevitable pannikin was simmering, and there could 
not have been anything better, for Thouveuiu began to 
feel chilly. He threw the cottager’s coat upon his 
shoulders, and without paying any more attention to 
himself, turned to help him resuscitate the poor young 
mother. They had covered her witli everything in 
the way of garments that Jacques Boiilioom’s 
scanty wardrobe aiforded. The eyes were half open, 
but little lustre glowed within ; the lips had grown 
dry. 

For full a minute Tliouvenin thought that he had 
gone through all his travail for no good result. The 
cottager liad thrown an armful of dry straw, leaves, 
and dry wood upon tlie fire, so tliat in a very few 
moments a blaze illumined the place and heated all its 
close air. Thouveiiin thought that the features of the 
patient began to contract; he fell on his knees 
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watching anxiously. Without doubt the lips did move 
and tlie pearly teeth began to grind. 

Bravo ! ” said he, my friend, we shall save her yet. 
I don’t want to make a brag of it, but if this 
smashing of my poor model of a mill is a token that 
1 was on the wrong track, I shall turn to and 
study medicine and pick up some sort of a living at 
that I look, look, I am sure now that we have saved 
her.’’ 

By the time that her name was ascertained, and her 
mother and hostess were summoned, Denise was well 
on the way to recovery ; Tliouveiiin received her thanks, 
nearly entirely on behalf of the child as if she did not 
think lie was giving her much of a boon in restoring 
her life. 

Before she had entirely recovered their old friend 
took the child on to Paris without them. It would 
never have done for the Brissots to be seen with it on 
their journey. 

Ill some cases a mother is prohibited from being seen 
beside her infant ; it is a crime in the unmarried to love 
and become trustfully a mother. 

The baby was left with a nurse a little way from the 
capital, where, at long intervals, Madame Brissot, and 
still less often, Denise ventured to have a peep at it. 
Her mother would hide her snowy hair under a black 
wig. Denise would 'wear a red front and a canarj^- 
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coloured cliignou in order to look like a “ fast girl ” ; that 
is to say, the very opposite of herself. 

When the child was a year old it had grown up ex- 
cellently, because they well feed the baby-farmer. 
With a smile he always welcomed Denise, and seemed 
to understand what was said to him. He was winsome 
enough to have made anybody love him, but the nurse 
carried on a trade and showed no particular fondness ; 
in fact, her strongest emotion seemed to be curiosity, 
for the more she knew about her patients, the more 
money she could extort. 

All of a sudden Denise received word that the little 
one, who looked last time so hearty, was touched by 
death. They hastened to the place, but ojily had time 
to catch its dying look. They kissed it wo’th similar 
grief and love ; dressed it up beautifully in while, 
clothes, laid it in its own little crib, smothered with 
roses, with its doll next its cheek and all its other play- 
things in its arms. Tliey were the only mourners that 
followed it to its tiny grave. It went on sleeping — for 
its life, after all, had only been a sleep — in the grave- 
yard of Colombes. As long as they lived in town they 
used to pay secret visits so as to keep the grave green. 
At length Captain Brissot, through the recommendation 
of Madame de Thauzette, received an appointment in 
the country. It was as bailiff to the Count de Bar- 
dannes. He pleased him so much during his probation, 
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that the young noble signed a long engagement* More- 
over, as he was lonely in his country house, he gladly 
yielded to Brissot^s humble suggestion that he would 
like to fill up the vacancy of housekeeper with his 
wife. As Denise accompanied her motlier, they could 
no longer attend to the baby’s grave, but the old grave- 
digger promised to take care of it ; he was not only a 
good-hearted fellow, but he liked flowers, and they were 
sure that they would cluster over the stone where there 
was no name carved but that of the i)Oor girl’s father 
Jean.” Fernand might have walked upon it and not 
guessed that his unacknowledged offspring slumbered 
there. 
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A FKENCIl COUNTRY-HOUSE IN OUR DAY 

AFTEii squandering rather than merely spending his 
youth in town, Count Andiv de Bardanucs withdrew 
into his shell, as they said wlio were whilom his partici- 
pants in revelry, and who now pounced upon the next 
comer with a fortune. It was necessary to nuise his 
‘/dilapidated property. He lived for a time very much 
' like that unhappy “ intermediate heir’' with whom all 
country solicitors are familiar ; he who suffers 
for his father’s wilful waste and, dwelling like 
an anchorite himself, trains up his son to be a Colbert 
or Gladstone in economical finance in order that the 
fourth generation shall have millions to fling away 
again. So the recurrence is repeated, and racing men 
ftpd unfaithful stewards thrive. Unskilled in book- 
keeping, too easy with the old farmers and tenants, the 
count would have been overwhelmed by the swelling 
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sea of mortgages. But intervention came from an un- 
expected hand. 

The young widow of his old mentor, De Thauzette, 
recommended our acquaintance Brissot as his bailiff, as 
we know. 

A few days after his acceptance of the offer the 
applicant presented himself. The old cavalry captain, 
risen from the ranks, was decorated with the Algerian, 
Crimean, and Siege of Paris medals. In the army 
liad lielped the commissariat witli the books and been a 
very sleutli hound in tracing out the artifices of tlie 
forage contractors. He pleased the count at first sight 
with his frank, honest, determined bearing. He set to' 
propping up liis undermined fortunes with a vigour 
wliich no delinquent tenants could withstand. 

Nor was this all the good luck due more or less 
directly to Madame de Thauzette. Ex-captain Jean 
Brissot had a wife. To tell the truth, she was the cattst 
of his quitting the service, for he was too valuable to 
have let his inevitable promotion be long deferred in 
favour of aristocratic rivals from St. Cyr and Saumur. 
But the War Office regulations are Ithadamauthine* 
Unless an oflicer can show ])roof of his liaving a fortune^ 
lie is not allowed to marry. Think of tlie hold a foreign 
secret agent would have over the poor devil linked to 
an insatiable, fashionable, beautiful and youthful 
woman ! Thus are plans sold ia duplicate, the 
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mitrailleuse betrayed before its employment in action, 
the very mischief played with the honour of a 
country. 

Brissot gave up the epaulets, and contented liimself 
with the love of the woman to whom he sacrificed no 
more than her sterling worth justified. When their 
daughter Denise was of the age to help the struggling 
family materially by giving those lessons for which her 
natural intelligence made her education richly available 
things looked up. The old soldier, who liad betiteu 
liis sword into a pen, faced a grim future less gloomily. 
Unfortunately, the girl fell ill, from over exertion he 
always imagined, and not merely were her services 
lacking, but her mother had to quit other cares and 
nurse her back from the gaping grave. Tlie poor 
veteran had to endure the drudgery of a humble clerk- 
ship, for he could not compete for the more lucrative 
Rerihs filled with Germans. They called themselves 
“ Austrians ’’ in order to avoid the unpleasant heritage 
of the war; but though employers must have seen 
through the maslv, shorthand, all the Continental 
tongues, and all the cardinal business virtues at one 
hundred francs a week outweighed patriotic considera- 
tions. Poor Brissot toiled on from 8 a.m. to 7 p.m., 
'and even then they only just escaped dying of 
hunger. 

He was very glad of his new and wholesome situation, 
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therefore. The country air and the plentiful nourish- 
ment set him up again stout, solid, erect, and gave him 
a rich colour. 

Bardannes no sooner learnt that this excellent servitor 
had a family than he insisted on their being telegraplied 
for, and mother and daughter came post haste. 

Mother Brissot brought order and spread welfare 
throughout the chateau. As for Denise, though reserved, 
staid, austere and unsmiling, all the parish were the 
happier for her coming. 

The count was not merely relieved of worry, but 
:insf)ired witli a contented feeling totally novel, 
i The open-air life he led seemed to have renewed 
'candour and illusions of early manhood. Still, when 
She perceived Mdlle. Brissot’s spell growing upon him, 

■ lie tri(‘d to get away from it by a rush up to the city 
.aud by r(;viving the gay and noisy doings of the wild 
[Oats season. He came back downright vexed with hini% 
I self, 'riic image of that charming girl never ceased to 
haunt him, and so solid was the vision, so bright and 
^beauteous, that the real women seemed phantoms ! 

There was no doubt that he had fallen into the habit 
of taking her presence as a regular atmosphere. He 
fancied she looked a little dull when he started, and 
cheered up when he got back. So he gave up the runs 
to town, and settled down to enjoy quite a domesticated 
life with the Brissots. After dinner, they all used to 
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pass the time together. Denise singing to the playing 
of his young sister Martha, whom he withdrew from the 
convent school, and Andr^ dreaming the hours away 
until they put his bedroom candle into his hand where 
the cigar had gone out forgotten, Reeling that love for 
the girl grow, the count used to swear a little at being 
such a double.distilled ass as to w^alk into his still, cold 
room all alone ! 

One charming early summer Sunday moi'ning, when 
the fresh breeze yew a^way all his thoughts of sleeping 
time except that of *tiffection for Denise, the young 
noble was walking in the ample grounds of his redeemed 
estate. From the brick-kilns at a distance the fumes 
slowly arose, interspersed with little puffs of white-like 
snow flakes from cracks in the fresh staclcs. The 
chickens were following the cultivator weeding, tlie 
crows were hovering over the beetles that hlundered iij) 
«.iid down with the sulky fretfulness of a man wiili an 
appointment who has lost his way. There was a ring 
of ad^ies and hammers from the row of new dwelling- 
houses he was adding to the village of Bardanncsville 
bidding fair to become a town in his lifetime. 

When he came back to the house he spied some 
neighbours upon the verandah under a huge catalpa- 
trea. Among this platoon of the notables of the dis- 
trict, all listening at the large French windows to tlie 
singing of Denise to the piano accompaniment of 
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Mdlle. de Bardannes within the reception room, was 
the queen of the gossips. 

Madame Pontferrand was sumamed “The Weasel** 
oil account of her foraging spirit. She employed her 
piety itself as a card of introduction to be at all the 
sickbeds, and deathbeds too ; and even at the funeral 
parties she pulled the reputation of the departed one 
to tatters before the bakemeats were cold. She was 
haughty enough and proud of the family into which she 
was married, and yet would converse with a ff)otman 
rather than let her tongue have [repose. She would 
have been an invaluable agent to the police, but she 
liad not tlie genius of money-making, and spied for her 
own gratification. Her friends called her, also, the 
Gazette of Bardannesville, and recommended her to new 
comers as a perambulating news-box, as well for the 
truths she uttered as the perfidious blanks in her stories 
which transformed the most simple and innocent acts^ 
into guiby actions. 

At her side was her daughter by her husband’s 
former wile, a tall and slender, rather sharp and pretty 
girl. In spite of her new mamma’s own reserve as to 
trimmings and height of feathers in hat, Clarisse Pont- 
feirand, aided and abetted by her father, would follow 
the fashions as nearly as the provinces keep to thg 
Paris vogue. 

On this occasion Andre could not Imt admire the 
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girl a little, in her green plush costume, with ])lood-liued 
velvet, Fedora front and cuffs, relieved by black cord, 
and black velvet shoulder knots. On her darlc hair 
w\iS tilted a large hat with a profusion of plumes, at an 
angle which the elders of Bardaniiesville solemnly 
condemned, but which the youngsters vowed to imitate 
the next Sunday. As for her mother, she wore a black 
and brown brocade, and a liat with a front like a Swiss 
chalet’s gable ; a cluster of Edelweiss emphasized this 
creation of the local milliner. 

When the piano and song concluded tlie piece, this 
mob of cognoscenti made an imiption into the house. 
They cried bravo! and encore! with considerable clamour, 
but did not clap their hands; gloves are costly at 
Bardannesville, and to split them in applausii is not an 
everyday tribute to the vocalism of a go\erness. 

The latter had risen at the unfolding of the window- 
door. With a flushed face, she hastened to protest at 
their unkindness in listening sun*eptitiously. 

Andu' followed the invading column into the room. 

It was the ancient hall of the building, modernised 
and made both elegant in the French sense and com- 
fortable in the English, The walls were wainscoted 
very high with thick oak, sculptured liberally, and 
adorned with the “ B ” of the family. The same letter 
glowed in old gold on the piano cover of blue and red, 
fringed with azure and or.’^ The same colours were 
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repeated in the upholstery of the lounges, sofas, centre- 
seats, and table-covers. Resinous wood burnt pleasantly, 
for the hall was so lofty and open to the gardens and 
the north-east, in an enormous fireplace of Louis XI V/s 
time ; over the marble mantel from an Italian quarry a 
family portrait of a maid of honour to Anne of^Austria 
defied the smoke and dust with its brilliant flesh tints 
and splendid varnish. A kind of table-bureau, made to 
(»rder, as the ** B ** again revealed, took up a good deal of 
room, and recalled the levee held when the tenants and 
farmers came to pay their dues. The pictures and en- 
gravings were few, but by masters, and the subjects 
local or hunting and sporting scenes ; there was even a 
Bardannes in an irreproachable fox-hunting suit, and a 
Bardannes and his wife in Canadian snow shoes, which 
l)roved they travelled. 

While Denise remonstrated at being taken by surprise 
and her accoinpanyist rose blushing, as became a girl in 
her teens, fresh from convent school, Madame Pontfer- 
rand whispered to her better half : “ She knew we were 
by all the time ! 

** Do you really think so, dear?” inquired he in a 
dreamy sort of way, for he was only startled when, by a 
slip of the tongue, his wife made an observation not 
malicious. 

Poutferrand was a gay, sly old fellow, with a wig 
ratiier too demonstrative, and sandy whiskers rather too 
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modest, a smooth face with a merry mouth and liquorish 
eye ; in his velveteen coat he wore a rose of no pretension 
to the high-sounding names in costly gardeners’ lexicons , 
and his waistcoat was a pattern of hunting horns, yellow 
on blue, which dimmed the gold of a chain representing 
a string of fish, tail to head, with a hook to the watch, 
and the button hole bar the portion of a fishing rod ; 
this seemed to promise a disciple of Walton and St. 
Hubert. But nothing of the kind. Pontferrand never 
wasted his hours at the rod, gun, or kennels. Madame 
said these were not pious pursuits. 

Clarisse went over to the piano, and examined 
the music on the rest. It was the air in 
‘‘Mireille,” “And if by chance some line young 
fellow.” 

She shook her head. 

“What,” cried Denise, “ have you never heard that 
opera ?” 

“ Wliere should I hear operas?” 

“ At the opera,” was the logical response. 

** They never take me to the play,” sighed she. 

Not even to the Opera ?” queried the lady-companion 
of Mdlle, de Bardannes, lifting her brows a little 
astounded. 

“No,” answered Mdlle. de Pontferrand more ruefully 
— “ they tell me that nobody but married people go to 
the opera ? ” 
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That*s so, generally,” broke in a man at their elbow, 

“ but it is not compulsory.” 

“ Ah, RL Thouvenin, what a funny man you are !” 

P>ut the young lady must have been very superficial 
in her judgment of men to style M. Thouvenin ** funny/' 
He was almost the opposite. / 

Julius Thouvenin was now a rich man, though risen 
from the very ranks of the artisan. Intelligent, inven- 
rive, laborious, losing the surplus of his meagre earnings 
iu '^fiddling” about meclianics, he chanced to fall in 
with the Count of Bardannes not long after those expe- 
riments having turned out successfully that he renewed 
lifter the mishap which introduced him to Denise. 
I'here he had an advantage over the young lady, for 
she had neither noticed her rescuer before she took the 
suicidal plunge, nor seen him after the few agitated 
moments when lie received her hurried thanks. 

It is needless to say that the artisan had a soul of 
honour, and not by a look or far less a word would he 
have reminded her of the debt she owed ; perhaps, he 
divined, slie owed him even more now by preservfiftg 
the veil over that mournful episode of tragedy in her 
early life. 

To return to the count, he furnished Thouvenin with 
the funds to make his models and get out his first 
patents without knowing much about him. It 
looked for a while as if the count might as well have 
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thrown the cash away on race horses, yachts, wine and 
cards. 

Bat Thouvenin had a double debt to pay, to return 
the advance and justity his ideas. Ilis success came, 
and his revenues augmented as they will when a man 
has a monopoly in “ short cuts*’ in this time-saving age. 
He believed that without the count’s intervention he 
must have filled a pauper’s grave, and his inventions 
have been carted away to the melting pot as rusty 
gimcracks. As a small return, he gave his benefactor 
wrinkles about agricultural implements and how to 
utilize his lands. He kindled a liking for labour in 
the useless ‘‘swell,” as well as a liking for the real 
things in life — truth and honour, and both were the 
gainers irom the good deed. It was twice blessed. 

Thouvenin listened good humourediy to the young 
girl’s cliat. Clarisse had turned to the host, and asked 
if there were always such agreeable songs arising in his 
house { With a happy face, he answered with liis 
hope it was so. 

“Yes, you are happy here,” exclaimed Mdlle. de 
Pontferrand, looking round. 

“ You might lend me that piece of music, dear V* she 
proceeded to Denise, as she returned to the Erard, and 
sat down to finger out the air. 

You must ask manmia,” replied Mdlle. Brissot, 
knowingly, with a glance over at Clarisse’s new mother. 
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The latter was relating the history of the latest 
addition to the village society, with manifold original 
episodes and her peculiar suppressions of exculpatory 
facts ; Pontferrand was blandly smiling as Madame 
Brissot, a worthy old lady in silver-grey hair, and with 

a confirmedly sad resigned air, recounted the pre- 

s 

cocity of her daughter in music. Thouvenin was cut- 
ting the Journal des Demoiselles for Mdlle. Batdanuee 
whilst she brushed a stain of crushed roses off her 
wliifce frock. Olarisse was reassured. 

“I shall take it first,** she said in a low tone, ‘‘and 
not tell her till I have learnt *it by heart ! My 
own mamma is not to blame for my ignorance of 
the opera — she would have taken me. My mamma 
was very fond of it, but this mamma is the second wife 
of papa ; so she has to be very severe in order to show 
that she understands her re-spoii-si-bi-li-ties. What on 
earth does that mean ? ” 

Denise did not offer to define it, and the girl rattled 
on whilst turning over the music on the piano top and 
in the rack. “ Ts there anything else pretty here ? Oh, 
your photograph ! then, there was something else 
pretty there, very pretty ! Dear, would not a young 
man give a great deal to have got off that compliment, 
eh?*' 

The other*s face darkened ; but almost on the second 
the placid smile beamed again. 
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* ‘ How does this go ? lam afraid it is too high for me.’' 

Denise glanced at the lines and sang them off easily. 

The count looked up. He was leaning in almost the 
respectful attitude of a son on the back of Madame 
Brissot’s chair. 

The voice of Mdlle. Brissot is coming back daily.’' 

I am glad to see it is/* said her mother. 

“ So that young lady is - your daughter ? *’ queried 
Madame Pontferrand, her voice shrilling in upon a 
caden^ja of the mellow and winning one with annoying 
sharpness. 

The other nodded* proudly. 

**1 really must compliment you. ] have hoard her 
spoken of. Did she not propose singing a little while 
ago in the church at a wedding ? ” 

Yes, Madame, Parmer Bertrand’s.” 

" ^She offered to play the accompaniment on the organ 
the count gave the church ? '* 

“Yes, Madame,” interposed that gentleman, catching 
his name. 

But,” went on the good-hearted soul, exultantly, 
“ that required the Bishop’s consent ; which would not 
be given, of course. The Bishop, very properly, does 
not like women singing in churches ; it distracts the 
eye, and I quite agree with him. To be sure, there is 
sometimes poor singing, but people ought not to go to 
church only to listen to fine music.” 
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“ Certainly not/’ cut in Thouvenin, with the incisive 
irony of a keen observer, they ought to go there to 
learn to be charitable, eh 

Madame Pontferrand felt that the laugh wAs against 
her, though she did notin her narrowness perceive the 
hit, and hastened to conceal her discomfiture by 
pursuing the former train of thought. 

Your daughter,” she continued to Madame Brissot, 
“ must have studied a great deal to sing as well as 
that ” 

“ Indeed, she has studied hard, Madame, under the 
direction of an old friend of ours, a vocal professor. He 
wanted her to go on the stage. He assured us that she 
might earn 100,000 francs a year.” 

“ I do not at all like the idea of going on those horrid 
l>oards,” observed the devout dame, shaking her head 
reproachfully. 

Again the inventor came to the rescue. 

“ The boards of the stage, Madame, are covered with 
costly carpets now-a-days,” he said. 

“ They do not put the carpets down for dancers, 
1 believe, though ! ” with an air of triumph, 
^vllich even her husband resented in pity for her 
ignorance. 

“ But Mdlle. Brissot would not think of dancing, 
dear ! ” said he, waking up. 

“As long as a woman parades in public and for 
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money, whether she sings or dances, it comes to the 
same thing, love ! retorted the amiable creature. 

‘'Allow me, Madame,” said Thouvenin; “there is 
some difference : dancing is preferred by deaf people 
and those with broad views; singing by those with 
narrow ditto.” 

“For shame!** ejaculated Madame Poutferrand, to 
the surprise of all the circle. 

And why, my dear ? ** queried her husband, more 
startled than the others. 

“ Why ? Do you ask me why ? Did not the gentle- 
man speak of narrow dittos ? And when you order a 
suit of clothes, have I not seen the l>ill : coat, so much, 
and dittos ? To allude to trousers in my presence ! 
he’s no gentleman! Tu fact, my lord,** she went on 
to the amused count as Thouvenin went over to the 
piano, “ Who and what is the gentleman ? *’ 
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PONTFEPKAKD’S LITTLE DISTRACTION 

]VI. Thoitvenin is a large manufacturer;** said Andre, 
“ and exteuvsive land proprietor* He has a great fortune 
and, better tlian all, a great heart/* 

'"A great fortune?** echoed the scandal-monger 
< eagerly, and, with sudden respect, she went on to ask 
Ids full name. 

“ You need not cudgel your brains, Madame 
Ton tf errand,*’ said her husband, sinking down in the 
cushion of the lounge, and longing for a cigar instead 
of the balderdash of the ladies ; ** Thouvenin will not 
be found in the Almanac de Gotha ; but you will find 
it in the Business Directories though, my dear ! ** 

** Oh ! our new rulers, eh, love ! ” sneered the lady ; 
but she eyed the rich manufacturer warily. “Is he 
any relation to your lordship*s sister's governess ? ** 

“ No, Madame, and Mdlle, Brissot is not my sister's 
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governess,” the noble hastened to say, “ she is princi- 
pally a companion ; I may say, a friend.” 

A friend ? a hireling friend ! for I daresay- you do 
pay her, and much too liberally for the little she does. 
Ah ! if it were not for the liberality of you of the 
extreme upper class, the arts and graces would not be 
so expensive to us of the next degree.” 

Madame Pontferrand the Second was of rather a 
dubious stock, but she had always asserted a 
superiority to the family she joined, itself undeniably 
an old strain. In fact, if the strain was kept up much 
longer, it would snap the line, Pontfen'and wouhl 
jokingly declare. 

Mile. Brissot receives no money under this roof,” 
remarked the count loftily. She is the daughter of 
my bailiff, the most honest man in the world, an old 
soldier, who deserves the war medals he wears.” 

“ Did the present Government award them ? ” 

“ No, the one before.” 

‘^Ah, that amounts to about the same thing,” 
observed Madame Pontferrand, who, as a Legitimist, 
ignored the Second Empire as the loyal historian does 
^ the Cromwell interval,” and began her forward date 
from Louis Philippe at the nearest. 

At all events, Madame, he was a good soldier. He 
was wounded in the Crimea and in Italy, and for that 
received the medals. They— the medals, not the 
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wounds — are a great infliction; but how can he 
help himself ? ** 

If he was so brave, what did he leave the army 
for ? asked the lady with beautiful feminine logic. 

To marry ! ” was the simple answer. 

In fact, as the army regulations forbid the union of a 
penniless oflicer, the resignation of Brissot when a 
captain, for the sake of his wife, was a strong proof of 
his undeniable affection. 

Love for that old woman ? ” murmured the gossip, 
glancing at the housekeeper, whose patience and amia- 
bility were manifest to the purblind themselves ; how 
(iueer ! Don’t you think it is queer when you look at 
an old woman to hear it said that she once was loved ? ” 
'‘No,” answered the count, too tenderly impressed 
to rebuke the prude sharply. “ When a woman is still 
as good as that one, and was as pretty, it is clear enough. 
Wliat really is extraordinary is that any man can love 
or marry a woman who has always been uncomely and 
wlio has never been good ! ” 

Madame Pontferrand did not remark the glance which 
accompanied his stinging words and was levelled at her 
husband ; but, feeling somehow piqued, replied, with a 
toss of the head': 

" There are different sorts of goodness, thank good- 
ness ! Some all women do not care about having. In 
short, these are—*’ 
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** Good folk who have met with misfortunes. Sup- 
ported most worthily and valiantly ! ** 

“ And how did they live through misfortune ? 

‘‘ By toil,” ?aid De Bardannes simply. 

” Handiwork ! ” cried the devotee, with a wry face. 
Poor thiiigs ! — Did the fine lady-like daughter go to 
work too ? ” 

The daughter gave lessons t other young ladies, 
for she is extremely well educated. She has all the 
diplomas.” 

‘^ Profane education, fie ! ” sneered his dialoguist, 
shrugging her shoulders as if she sought to crush an 
earwig out of the catalpa between the bony blades. 

The noble went on to explain, with a minutia which 
astounded Thouvenin, how he had been reM^arded for 
taking the Brissots into his house — the man tr> govern 
his estate, the woman to govern the house, and the 
daughter to look after his sister whom her presence had 
enabled him to bring home out of the nunnery school. 
His hearer shook her head disapprovingly. 

That is trust and no mistake ! The idea of thinking 
that a person who meant to go on the stage could be a 
^proper and a safe companion for a girl of a good family 
— for your sister is of a good family ! ” 

good as mine, of course!” rejoined the count, 
unable to repress a smile at the naivet(^. 

I see, it is one of your new ideas ! new ideas have 
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cost our country dearly ! and as Andrd gladly turned 
away she hissed after him, “Some of these days I 
sliall ask you what comes of your new ideas [ Well, 
Philibert/’ she went on, without a break even to tak© 
breath, giviug her dozing mate a jog, “what are you 
mooning about — new ideas ? ” 

Of you, my dear! not a new idea ! ha, ha ! In fact,” 
he went on, dryly, “ it is difficult to think of any tiling 
else when you are by ! 

Thouvenin laughed ; he rather liked this artful old 
dog, who was as jolly as possible over his bad bargain. 
The count had gone to speak with his sister, who was 
not very gushing towards him after having paid the 
locjal scandal tax imposed by Madame Poutferrand, for 
out ol' the uncommunicative she took her revenge by 
sa\iiig lieaven knows what of them! Thouvenin 
a})iUoaclied Pontferrand and sat down beside him. 

An the wife rather feared the inventor, cool, reserved, 
observant, and guarded, she sniffed a little, but con 
eluded to withdraw from her lawful partner whilst ke 
was thus bucklered. She looked around like the 
combatant in a treble duel who, having despatched 
liis opponent, lias the right to fall on one of the enemy 
similarly disengaged; nobody but Mdlle. de Bardannes 
caught her eyes. 

Marthe de Bardannes was a charming child of six- 
teen; tall, straight, slender, with a natuially candid 
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look imperilled l)y tha fineness of a developing wit, she 
moved about with a graceful undulation which people 
' (jailed aristocratic — when they knew her rank ! But 
stich grace is feminine and of no class. In complete 
repose her features were classically regular, but, 
heaven be thanked, the thousand caprices of a maiden's 
mind kept them in agitation. Often the eyelashes lifted 
themselves out of the downcast direction prescribed at 
the religious colleges, the mouth parted to show fiiu' 
sharp teeth, and the limpid blue eyes, till quite recently 
at least, danced with merriment sooner than sit in the 
rigidity of sorrowing for the sins of tlie world. It 
was clear that all the mystical fascination religion has 
for some novices exercised but a shallow power over 
this little lady. 

“ How well you play, dear child 1 ” cried Madanu* 
Pontferraiid, who always overdid the cordial and 
familiar tone in addressing her sisters of the upper 
ranks, as she would describe tlienj. Ali, Clarisse will 
never attain that perfection ^ Tlie good sisters, strange to 
say, are as noted for inculcating the j)iano as piety ! 
By the way,'* she pursued, following the drop of honey 
with a gallon of wormwood, “ you were not at church 
this morning ? ” 

'' I — I started to go, but the gatekeeper's wife at the 
lodge called ine in to see her little boys down with 
illness " 
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" Nothing catching!” exclaimed the good dame, 
springing back with alacrity and suddenly dividing, as 
if her dress improver were a wedge, the count and 
Denise, who were insensibly attracted nearer one 
another. 

f 

Not at all ; do not be alarmed, madame.’’ 

Tour not being in your family pew, which ourii so 
nearly touches, ahem ! that precipitated our looking in 
here ; for, of course, we know even in this rural place 
tliat it is a little too early for the dinner to which we 
have the honour of an invitation/' 

Martha smiled humorously towards her brother, and, 
to the hon'or of the inquirer and her clique, and the^^ 
delight of Tliouvenin and Pontferrand, made this 
staggering response . 

'' To tell you the truth, madam e, I was not vexed at 
the diversion, for I have so much church service in the 
convent that I am taking a rest now ! I have a lot of 
ba(jk stock to work offi as JMons. Tliouvenin would say. 
You see, my dear madame, you only go to chiircli on 
Sunday ; in the nunnery I had to go every day ! '* 

** Of course, it is this freethinking Mdlle. Brissot 
who told you this about me ? " stammered Madame 
Pontferrand, 

^'No, Madame; Mdlle. Brissot was tliere this 
morning.’* 

‘*She was sitting beside Madame de Thauzette, I 
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believe,*^ observed Pontferraad, looking up, andnudgiug 
Thouveuiu to be attentive, 

, His wife started. This Parisian was so much her 
opposite, being showy, grace itself, kindly, captivating, 
and, above all, dressed in the pink of fashion, whilst 
she never rose out of the drab of respectability, that the 
prospect of this comet in the parish was agonizing. 

Is she down here ? ” she gasped. 

Indeed, she was in the count’s house with her son at 
iliat very moment* 

‘‘Let me see,” muttered Pontferraud, thoughtfully 
polishing his knuckles with the palm of his other hand, 

it’s over ten years — yes, a good ten years — that she 
was a professional beauty, my love.” 

“ What’s that — a processional beauty and your love ? ” 
cried she (quickly. 

“ No, no ; 1 said my love to you. And not a pro- 
cessional beauty, but a professional beauty ! A pro- 
fessional beauty is one whose face is her fortune and in 
society’s salons, whilst a processional beauty is one who 
appears in the stage spectacles.” 

“ I daresay your definition is very correct — in i^s 
meaning, my dear ; but you might remember that your 
daughter is in your hearing, to say nothing of the 
count’a^ sister. Now I thought that a professional 
b||uty was one who made profession of being a belle. 
Put it down to my ignorance of such people ! ” 
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Ah, but Madame de Thauzette,*’ rau on Pontferraud 
lively, was not mere profession — ^she had the 
foundation, the airs and graces, the physique, you 
know ” 

‘ You men know nothing about such things ! And I 
wonder you knew such a celebrity in those days — j-*' 

“ By the newspapers, love ! ** he hastened prudently 
to declare. “ All l^aris talked of her when I was living 
there I ” 

You almost live there now ! 

‘‘ Oh, no ; I only run up every two months, and on 
a cheap excursion ticket. The double journey at single 
faro, you know, is an iudiicenient. In fact, I have 
figured it out to be cheaper than staying at home ! 

“ Madame de Thauzette is giving me lessons i*i 
ef|uitation/’ remarked Martha, in order to play the part 
of lightning protector and turn the current of wrath 
from Pontferraud. 

WJiat a family ! thought the prude. This Parisian 
adventuress trains the count's sister for the circus and 
Mdlle. Brissot is taking lessons for the theatre ! They 
will be asking me next to have tickets for their first 
performance, or benefit, or some such shockiug event ! 
And to escape such a tax, and to lecture this lamb on 
lier misguided tastes, she manoeuvred to get the latter to 
show her tlic new orcliid in the conservatory. All 
breathed the more freely for her withdrawal. 
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** Your wife has a pre^y wit, but bitter ! observed 
Thouvenin. 

Andre added ! Quite a native wit ! ** 

Oil, quite French — I mean, bitter as Gaul,” con- 
tinued Pontferrand. “But come, M. Thouvenin, let 
us do a smoke in the gardens.” 

The inventor acquiesced. The fact is Pontferrand 
had heard that his new-found friend had the happy 
knack of getting into “safe” specs. 

“ Can’t you get a friend on some board ? ” he queried, 
after finding how the cold face could relax and the 
stern smile lieconie hearty upon cultivation. “ Guinea- 
pig, you know ? one that could not hoar you much, 
ha, ha ! But, in all gravity, the l^onttVrrands are a fine 
old county family — a stock tlxat would redeem any 
jfiess ! It would he an excellent chance for the ])uvse- 
proud democracy to get hand-3nd-g]ove with yo olden 
nobility ; see ! Besides, it will give me a good e\cnse 
to run up to town.” 

“ You want to see some little friend of yours in town 
eh ? ” queried Thouvenin with a merry smile as little 
expected by the other as one on a bust of the Incor- 
ruptible Eobespierre. 

PonifeiTand gave a great jump, so that his watch- 
guard rattled. 

“ Who, who t — ^t — told you I have any friends, great 
or little ? he subjoined with a wry face, “ if you 
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knew how much she costs me, you’d think her very 
little my friend. Who — who says so ? ” 

“Everybody and his wife — ^particularly his wife — 
round here.” 

“ They are a pack of tattlers,” groaned Pontferrand. 
In fact, all Bardannesville had remarked the man 
ruuning to the telegraph office at the railway station 
and never trusting any messenger. It is true all 
inquiries had been met by the discovery that he 
telegraphed to a masculine name in the Metropolis. 
That did not satisfy them. Somehow he 'ihanaged to 
get away and remain at Paris for a couple of days. 
He wagged his head sadly. 

'‘I am afraid that's correct/' he sighed 

“ With such a correct man, no difficulty in 
gel ting you upon a board of some sort. You would 
not look bad as a pirate walking the jdank, in fact, 
with your festive smile and ineiTy air ! But to return 
to a most serious subject, a most serious subject — being 
a widower, why, oh why, did you tie up again ? To 
punish yourself ? ” 

Pontferrand winced as if the speaker had stepped on 
a corn. When his first helpmate left him inconsolable 
he resigned himself to a lonely life. But his kinsfolk, 
friends, and neighbours would not allow that. They 
urged that he was bound to nmrry again for the sake 
of his daughter, and, this time, still for her sake, to no 
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frivolous woman. They had looked about for him, and 
pitched upon one Mdlle. de la Vieille Sententieuse. 
He i'aarried purely for mortification, and what with 
her dowdiness, her religious views, and her watch over 
his morals, he was mortified every hour when they 
were out anywhere together. Pontferraiid was such 
a juvenile old boy that she became jealous of him. Tii 
their house tliey received none but old people, mainly 
old women. In short, she rendered liis life so unbear- 
able that his sorrow completely shifted like the cargo 
of a ship in a gale. Instead of remaining inconsolable 
at having lost his first wife, lie was inconsolable at 
having taken another. 

To a man of liis stripe this new grief seemed to give 
him tlie right to console himself, and that is wliy tlie 
gay but desperate dog made these breaks to Paris- 
Alas! if Pontferrand derived any remorseful entertctin- 
ment from his derelictions, Clarisse remained under tin*, 
griffin’s claw. Sometimes she and her father raised 
a laugh together, but the ‘•'family (‘xiinguisher would 
l>e down upon them directly. It was not a father she 
wanted as a companion at her age. Her mother did 
not Jet her go anywhere without a .scouting expedition 
to total up the piety of the new accpiaintances. Until 
Marthe dc Bardannes hallowed the count's with her 
presence, Clarisse was not allowed to go there. 

'‘Apropos of my poor little girl,’* said Pontferrand, 
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seeing the inventor so gerfial, “1 should not mind 
having such a son-in-law as the master of this house. 
Is he detached V* 

The other intimated that he had no other opinion. 

“ That's strange, for they say that the pretty little 
governess — ahem ! 

“Well, don’t let anybody say that in the fathe/s 
hearing, or tl^ eii* ears will ring for it ! ” 

“ Is he rough like that ? Between ourselves, it would 
not be the first time that a governess became the house- 
keeper, ha, ha ! She is very, very pretty. I would 
not run up to Paris if my daughter nad a governess 
li)v‘(* that, ha, ha ! Hark ! where can Madame Pont- 
ferrand be ? cried he, as their walk brought them up to 
tbe liouse once more ; “that’s a very lively air the girl 
is playing ! In both senses of the word it’s too fast for 
Madame P. to approve.” 

Indeed, Clarisse’s mother had hastened to the piano 
on hearing the keys leap rapidly. But the moment she 
approached the artful puss ran into the bass notes, and 
changed the time to that of a funeral march. 

“What is that, Clarisse ?” demanded mamma alinost 
fiercely. 

“ Out of an Oratorio, mamma.” 

“ A long way out ! For an Oratorio it commenced 
very lively ! ” 

“It’s in two parts, mamma. The first is all about 
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wedding bells, and the second is the fimeral,” responded 
the acute young lady with a demure look, serenely 
pounding out a doleful passage. 

‘‘ Jt'ut away that sort of music, for I do not intend 
you to go on the stage ! ’’ she said, with a hostile 
glance towards Mdlle. Brissot. 

She hurried Clarisse to follow her and pick up Pont- 
ferrand on their way to the gate. As they could not 
well get out of the dinner invitation, she agreed 
to come with them in the evening. 

** Bnt we must never more come back ! This house 
is no fit place for Clarisse, or even for myself ; and to- 
xnorrow I will have you go and see the Bishop and tell 
him that he must come here,” 

What for? To hear Mdlle. Brissot sing?*’ asked 
Poatferrand innocently. 

No ! to take that poor little thing, Martha, away 
from these dreadful surroundings. ’ 

“ Why, the Bishop is in town ! 

Well, you can run up to town and acquaint him ! ” 

I am not so fond of travelling in autumn as all 
thie 1 ” observed that hypocrite Pontferrand. 

** I request it ! ” 

Well, ril go ! Youll overlook my making a wry 
face ! I’ll go/^ he repeated reluctantly. 

But as they had to cross the railway metals, he profited 
by the chance to rush into the telegraph pfiice and wire 
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that confidential intermediary of his “little friend.” 
As for Ckrisse, she was meditative. She had caught a 
glimpse of Fernand de Thauzette in a riding costume 
which an Englishman would have said was only fit lor 
a ring-master, and she thought him “ simply excru- 
ciatingly handsome.” 





V CHAPTER VIII. 

THE nEWITCUDfa WIDOW 

That "excruciatingly liandsome” young gentleman, 
Feruand, whom Clarisse so much admired, had come 
down to the count’s with his mother for a hard tria 
for his natural and cultivated imperturbability in 
Raving to face Denise. But she had long since 
dismissed him from her memory, and, even if he had 
been insolently bold, she would not have resented any 
air or speech which was not directed, at her. She 
addressed him in the same tone before others as he 
used to herj quite familiar like the friends of childhood 
they had been, and Brissot suspected nothing which 
a changed attitude might have originated in even his 
candid mind. 

Fernand, relieved by her ignoring him and being no 
reproach except by her dignified demeanour, turned 
to divert himself in the neighlmurhood during the brief 
stay. Blit. Clarisse . Pontferrand and the like had no 
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fortune eaougk to tempt him. The presence of the 
count’s sister was another affair. Here was youth, 
beauty, a rich dower. His mother was del^htsdtvfl^ 
tlieir coming together. Her frequent visits to the 
convent-school had not been so much,»piit of pi<;y for 
the orphan girl as to pave the way to just/^ti 
acquaintanceship. The Frenchwoman witiii a marriago* 
able son is a matrimonial agent fully equipped as thn 
goddess sprung from Jupiter’s brain. 

With his lady-killing airs, so effectual amohg his town 
conquests, Fernand would have alarmed the young 
lady. But he had the hypocrite’s gift of transforming 
liiinsclf. Though devoid .of faith and scruples, he 
could well pretend to stifle the tares for a season and 
give good seed a chance to spring up. The count, wlro, 
was on his guard against him ever since the Loriac- 
Fiilviorcs episode, felt constrained to believe, with his 
fond mother, that he had reformed. Denise alone was 
assured that this perverse heart could not be regenerated. 
Slie watched both Martha and her pursuer, without 
revealing her task, in every movement of theirs in the 
house and grounds. Besides, the young girl was her 
especial charge from the gentleman to whom her family 
owed the having that roof over their heads. With 
what pain she marked the progress of the snarer, and 
her grief became unbearable on this same day whma 
perceived the young man slip a note into a book on 
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the table, and, afterwards, whisper the intelligence of 
its whereabouts to his prey. However, from pride, 
disdain , or prudence, the latter did not act on the hint ; 
at least, not immediately. Denise let it remain there 
to see what would be the next step on the part of 
either in their amorous conspiracy. 

In another quarter she determined to check the 
general lover. Madame de Thau^:ette and her son had 
got up a morning riding party with the transparent 
intention of keeping the lady to themselves. With 
Madame de Thauzettc to keep off the others, Fernand 
might carry on his court very well at the lady’s rein. 
She went straight to the count, who was showing 
Thouvenin some plans of a new terrace of labourers’ 
dwellings in the library. She told him that his sister 
was bad with her nerves that morning, and ouglit not 
to go out riding with persons who were so good at 
equitation as the Thauzettes, and addicted to putting on 
the pace. So she proposed that her father, who, as an 
old cavalryman, had nothing to learn as regarded man’s 
lioblest conquest, should accompany the young lady 
and look after her closely. 

The count approved, and at once instructed Brissot 
to get out his horse. Denise he asked to stay a mo- 
ment, and, with Thouvenin at the window comparing 
the ground-plan with the site itself in view, he went on 
in rein to say : 
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“ 1 am glad you came iato my sanctum, Mademoi- 
selle. With all those people here just now, I could 
not well ask you if you had recovered from your 
yesterday’s indisposition.’’ 

In fact, the arrival of Fernand had sufficiently 
Denise's powers of self-control as to make her avoid 
appearing at the table with him on the first day. Now 
she had recovered, felt that she, as the wronged one, 
was bound not to give way to the villain because he 
was impudent, and determined to be at the dinner 
tliat evening with a calm brow and a bloodless cheek. 

“ 1 am quite well, my lord,” she responded, with her 
faint smile, ” I have only been upset with anxiety 
about your sister.” 

” Ah, some little trouble that, of course, she has told 
you of,” observed the noble, with a slight jealous {Muig. 

” Slie often assures me that she loves you exceedingly.” 

“ I do, indeed, believe that she luxd afiection for me ; 
but she can be capable of distrust, not only with me, 
but with you, sir ; and that consoles me a little.” 

“ Distrustful of me ? tut, tut! ” cried Andre, though 
he was not so much surprised as he pretended. 

” If your lordship would not mind my being frank,'* 
she proceeded, leaning one fine hand on the wrh&g 
table among the papers not so white. 

Said he : "I wish you trould every time.” 

“ I am afraid,” she uttered fs^xgly , mid with a gravity 
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that loade l%ouvemn look round and listen to what 
was not meant ^ he a secret for Mm, “that you do not 
see enotigh of ydur sister ; she has an idea that you do 
not care much for her.” 

The count shook his head. 

“ Kay, I am sure of that, though she has said no- 
thing about it. She is certainly fretting. You must 
remember, my lord, that she has no father or mother, 
and that she has been ten long years in the nunnery, 
and you are her all in this world.” 

" I am well aware of that, Mademoiselle ; only she 
has come out of the convent a great grown girl. I saw 
Iter rarely then, and every time 1 did she proclaimed 
the desire of remaining there and taking the black veil. 
.That did not seem to show much tenderness for me ! ” 

Sis laugh was very unreal. 

Certainly things had not gone on as he preferred in 
ids limited family. He was a liberal thinker Mmself, 
and greatly respected everybody’s beliefs. If Ms sister 
had a call that way, he would not have hindered her. 
»He knew too well what actual society is like not to 
understand how a fine and delicate nature inisht feel 
instinctive disgust for it, and seek to go straight to 
Heaven without passing through a street of shops. 

His mind was made up to a long farewell to Ms 
{deter when Brissot came down to Ms place at that 
recommendation of Madame de Thauzette, ^nd the 
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settling down of his family enabled him to give the mere 
child, as she was, another peep at the Hfe she was about 
renouncing. He was indubitably a little distant with 
Martha. He was always a&aid of startling or shoohing 
the young mind that had only been fed by holy persons. 
Tliey had none of those youthful memories which rngke 
hrotlier and sister forget that they are neither of the 
same age and sex. “ I have to be as careful of what I say 
to her as if she were a stranger. What she takes for 
indifference is nothing but deference. Do you follow 
tne here, Thouvenin ? ” 

The person addressed nodded and intimated that he 
liad kept himself in the conversation. ‘ 

“ 1 hope I, too, understand your lordship,” went on 
the girl; “and that is what I have been trying to 
make Mdlle. de Bardaimes understand. I thouj^t I 
had succeeded ; but all of a sudden she changed towards 
me. TJiat would little matter if it were not to be feared 
tliat this misunderstanding would make her affectionate 
1 rust stray towards unworthy persons.” 

The count started, but Thouvenin seemed to en- 
i^ourage the speaker with a wise and kindly smile. 

“ T must beg you, my lord, to say nothing to her of 
this confidence. I.n her present way of thinking, she 
might take it ill ; and then I should stand in a situation 
most painful. If you would only go to her and chat 
with her to win her confidence. This is the advice that 
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I beg to tender your lordship, with the approval of 
this gentleman, whom I know to be your best friend,’* 
Thouvenin made b^r an amicable bow, perhaps more 
sincere than stylish, and all the more welcome on that 
aceouiitp 

I will act on your counsel,’* replied Bardannes, 
rising to see her to tlie door with old-style courtesy. 

Let me tell you how happy I am to find such a treasure 
as you beside my sister, and to assure you of my highest 
esteem and my sincere gratitude. As for Martha, tell 
her I shall be glad to see her when your father brings 
her safely home, as I am sure he will ! ” 

“ By Jove ! ” exclaimed the inventor with unwonted 
fire when the door closed, that’s a downright charming 
upright girl ! you don’t say half what you ought in only 
calling her a treasure. If I had been Pygmalion, I 
should have invented just such a model as that ! ” 
^^JS^here are you going ? ” 

“ I think of running around the works that I advised 
you to start. Instead of beetroot sugar, I have a notion, 
as the Yankees say, that something better might be done 
with R cheese factory like they are trying in England, 
after an American original, I believe.’* 

What a restless character you are ! I believe that, 
.we*© not my home so happy, I should be afraid to leave 
it for three months now lest, in my absence, you turned 
the ehlteau into a saw.mill or a small-arms factory ! ” 
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CHAriER IX. 

TTIB WAS]* HAS BUT A SMALL STINQ, BUT IT MAY 
liOUSK A LlOX 

Maoame de TiiAUZETfE thouglit ’she looked so ex- 
tvAiucly well iu lier riding habit, tliat she hastened 
uDwii to try its elfect on the fii'st comer. M. 
Tlioiiveuin foil a victim at the hist snap of her whip, 
isr iclitely appeared so. This predisposed her, as she 
vapidly trotted, with much sharp ringing of her heel, to 
the study, to liveliness. She was a woman who Uked to 
believe that she could not speak for five minutes to a 
iuan and hold him with her glittering eyes without his 
goiug aw'ay enamoured of her. 

She rushed iu upon the count like a whirlwind, a%d 
ibr a while gushed out her enthusiasm over the pteasure 
wdiieh his country seat afibrded. It is the way with the 
hardened Parisian belle. She sees all things bathedsSsn.;; 
sunlight at the foreground, rosy for the middle distance, 
and blue for the extreme background. She outers 
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neifil^ cottage nor castle bat borne oa such a wave of 
admitatioa that the owner fears she will remain there 
• high and dry. 

" Disturb me not ! here let me live and die!” she 
cries., and yet, if she hears the whistle of the last train 
“ up,” she forgets the wild flowers she gathered with 
infinite pains in her haste to get the best seat in the 
middle carriage. 

“ Perfect ! ” exclaimed the count when asked for his 
criticism on the amazone of dark red, almost black, of a 
somewhat eccentric cut having the raised shoulders of 
the latest deformfty in vogue. “ When they have 
ladies in the British Parliament, I shall press to have 
you sent over as Ambassadress, and 1 yrager tlie 
Treaty of Commerce will pass like lightning, k 
French fox-huntress ! what moie marvellous I ” 

Without any hyperbole, the lady was a good rider. 
She was one who appreciated properly the guiding rule 
of the period ; J udge by what one spends, not by what 
one possesses, and she would any day have bought a 
new horse for her stables rather than forage for those 
already there. 

“ So good of you to come down here,” pursued the 
■ count. “ I am so wholesomely employed here that I 
..;<tb4ve foigotten the town." 

“Apart from the sincere pleasure, my oy friend, 1 
•hoaW have come, for I have been harbouring a 
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proposition now quite ripe for unfolding. I came post 
haste.” 

“Youcnmein the post-boy’s boots and spurs, any 
way,” said Andr4, as the lady coquettisbly made 
play with her feet in and out of the folds of the 
train. • r 

“ I put them on after I left church with Madame de 
Pontferrand stiU there. A very little of her whining 
the responses goes a long way ; and I am afraid that 
even less of her at dinner will make me wish her still 
further ! ” 

“ Oh 1 it’s true that you went to church, then ? ” 

“ Why, I go every Sunday,” answered she, sitting on 
tlie nearest pile of books in a pretty, comique 

cavalier manner scarcely in concord with a religious 
devotee. 

“ And wdiat the dev mischief do you go there to 

do ? ” • 

“ I go there to pray.” 

“ And confess your peccadilloes ? ” 

“A couple of times a year does that, sir ! ’ 
“Ouceinthe Winter and once in the summer ? If 
that enough ? ” 

“ Pully. I should like you to believe so at present; 
anyhow.’ ? 

“ Ah, you will indeed becmne a saint ! ” 

“ Very likely. But, dear boy, what is a fashiunabie 
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lady to do When she gets old and is ao longer pretty 
if notto^pieua?” 

" ’STohfFfll never grow old." 

/ ” , Generally, I am of your opinion. I can go hunting 
all day long without wanting my ‘ second wind,’ and 1 
can dance all night without asking to he led to a chair." 

’* And you can love all the time into the bargain. 
Who are you in love with at this moment ? ’’ 

“No ona That’s all over. I must get Fernand 
married off my handsv We will see about the regular 
business afterwards.” 

Her hearer had turned grave, as if her son’s name 
was a dash of cold water, and there was no echo to her 
airy laugh from him. 

*’ Are you very fond of this son of yours ? ” he de- 
manded. 

“ Why, I doat on him ; such a tail fellow, and so 
hmidsome. And 1 easily understand all the women 
tanning after him as well as the constable, ha, ha ! ’’ 

“ Does he tell you his good fortune that way ? ’’ 

‘i^ou must be jesting. He never, never says a word 
about such things to his mother.” 

HI vould not believe it." 

/ ‘jff. Most seriously. To outsiders I say anything that 
- coaibs into my head. But when with my son, it is 
anther mat^r. What | know of his adventures 
is' % jhwnay, and he must believe that I am ignorant 
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of them. However, he has quieted down a good deal 
lately ; he is much more orderly, more serious, and I ^ 
see more of him. He has turned seven*and<twentyji< 
which may be the reason. Come, you were his college 
mate ; he can’t deceive you. 1 married at eighteen, so 
(‘.tluulate : 1 was eighteen, and now he is twe|R|f« 
seven, making me, witli due allowance, forty-six. 
Horrible ! ” 

“ Only tweiity-tliree in the morning, and another 
twenty-three at night,” observed Andrii, gaily. 

She sprang up, tripped across the oak floor with her 
train over her arm, and went to a large mirror with 
a black walnut frame of a hunting subject to adjust 
her man’s hat more mathematically straight^ her ten- 
dent y, like all women’s, being to give it a cock only 
permissible to the felt Lavalli6re. 

“ That’s no’ so bad ! ” said she, coming back to 
lounge on the high back of his coroneted chak. 
“Jhit a truce to frivolity. I have a strict secret to 
impart ! Eemember ! ” threatening him playfully with 
her agate-headed whip. 

“ I promise, and I listen,” replied the count, re- 
signed, but pricking up his ears to hear Biissot call 
out that the cavalcade awaited this cross of Di. Yexpm 
and Lady Gay. 

“The persons concerned aw quite— quite, mind you 
—unaware of the step 1 am taking with jrou, and if 
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this step leads to nothing, it is useless their being 
infomed/’ 

The count nodded. 

“Do you think about marrying off your sister 
Martha?” 

“ It depends upon with whom,” he rejoined, startled 
into genuine interest at length. 

“I suggest my Fernand.” 

“ It is you that must be joking now. No ' ” severely. 

“'Why not ? ” 

“ I have reasons,” gravely. 

“ What has Fernand done ? ” 

“Many things, madame ! ” with even more gravity. 

“Name one, only one now ! ” die pleaded. 

“Why did he fight a duel with M. de Ful- 
vibres ? ” asked Andre, after the hesitation of a man 
embarrassed with a plenitude of choice. 

“Would you have preferred Fernand swallow- 
ing the insult M. de Fulvi^res threw at him ' 
Your Be Fulviferes got a sword through him, and 
serve him right for what he had the impudence to 
say!” 

“ What did he say ? ” 

“ That Fernand had a ‘ winning way ’ — particularly at 
Girds; merely because Fernand won a trifle of De 
In^tiae,” 

“ lha trifle of one huniked thousand francs 1 after 
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giving poor Ds Loriac a loudly dinner in a quiet 
restaurant.” 

“ Those Loriac people should not play cards above 
penny points,” returned she, loftily. 

” Not without markers to keep the game and keep 
the brandy back." ^ 

“ How do you know Fernand did not drink fair ? ” 

“He never drinks! winners of a turn at 100,000 
never do ! " 

" That’s another feather in his cap i ” cried she, 
triumphantly ; but it drew no tqiplausa “Well, 
whether he drank fair or not, he played fwl” 

“ If I did not believe that, he would not be here 
under my roof,” went on the nobleman, proudly. 

“ The case is one of those of which they say, legalist 
•Judgment is suspended. I guaranteed his honour by 
serving os his second in that duel entirely for your 
name’s sake ! Your husband was an old friend of mbw it ' 
almost a father to me, and 1 could not permit publfo 
shame to fall on his name. They might say that hlb 
bad blood was his father’s, and I do not care to havq 
(Jeorge de Thauzette’s son accused of infamy.” 

“Did you like George as much as that — so much 
your elder ? ” 

“ Madly, you would think, for women cannot eoto' 
prehend love for an eldeiy-eqnal, and yet respectful, 
though not that given to one’s father. He wae 
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double my ege, and I loved him wholly at twenty — my 
pilot in .the shoals of society. He was poor compared 
mth me, but he never accepted a penny’s worth for 
saving me from the sharks. His piematnre death was 
a sod and painful cloud over my early life. It was 
to try and forget his loss that I plunged for years into 
the disorder from which he had shielded me, and from 
which Thouvenin finally drew me.” 

“ George was very good to me,” said the lady, musing, 
“ and I cease to he merry when I am reminded of him. 
Come, for his sake, cast round his son the safeguard of 
marriage. Let us strike up an eternal alliance between 
us by mamage of my son, his son, and your sister. 
Whid; a pleasing union on which to bring down the 
curtain ! Now that 1 am a matron, you see I’ll settle 
doVrn with you, Fernaud, and my daughter-in-law ; and 
I will become a Quakerish housekeeper for you.” She 
ridtled on, believing her point carried from her collo- 
quist’s persistent silence. •‘‘When you get married, 
for your turn will come,” at which she was too engrossed 
ia her glee to see him wince, “ your wife will find it 
(juite natural that I should remain with you all. I am 
going to become a rare kind of mother-in-law, and a 
'Unique grandmother. What a grace will keep me 
young ! like the fabled women of yore, it will be the 
pleasure of 'my edd age to rear the children. Are you 
not agreeable 
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“No.” 

There was so much sternness in the n^aiive that she 
experimioed a revulsion of feeling. She drew off lilce 
one preparing for a death stru^le, and hissed — 

“ You are making a mistake, my dear ; for somebo%! 
will be unhappy if these young people do .j>not 
wed,” 

“Is that a threat? ” he cried, rising quickly bom 
his chair. 

“ No, a supposition that Martha is in lol^ with 
Fernand.” 

For some reason, this rejoinder did not meet his 
anticipation, and he slightly smiled as he said : 

“ In that case, Martha must wait until she is a free 
woman. Atrher majority she may marry Femimd* ; 
and then I’ll acquit her, and her husband and you, for 
having brought this union about; fori understand M 
last why you went so frequently to the convent, and i 
your reviving our old acquaintance since Martha came i 
here.” 

She did not deny the accusation. The action being 
at this point, the experienced woman of the world 
meant to see it out. 

“ My lord, you cannot marry your sister but 
under particular conditions ; her husbmid and the 
family of her husband must aoo^t her. You apjpear 
not to see your tme situation." ; 
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He gave a eliort dry laugh, for his monetary 
position was incontestabk. 

Your situation as regards Mdlle. Brissot. ” 

“ What do you mean by that ? ” he broke forth 
fiercely, like one who came upon an enemy “ flagging ” 
a mine quite unsuspected in that quarter. 

“ The meaning is that you ai'e her sweetheart.” 

“ The sweetheart of Mdlle. Brissot ? Who says any. 
such thing ? ” 

“ Everybody. When a man of your rank, at your 
time of life, coops himself up in his country house, all 
alone, with an old steward whose young daughter is 
pretty, you cannot prevent people, especially rural 
people, supposing that you are her lover. What is 
there strange in that ? all the less strange because you 
are probably not her first ” 

At this slur the count seemed about to order the 
woman from his presence ; his hand hovered over the 
spring-bell, and was as if reluctantly withdrawn. In 
that instant the spark had fired a magazine of jealousy, 
and he became the martyr in a conflagration. With an 
effort he managed to control his first impulse. His 
voice was hardly articulate in the first sentence as he 
said : 

"It was you who recommended Mdlle. Brissot to me! 
I set her here beside my sister, and now you come and 
utter an abominable and double accusation against her ! 
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I forbid this! I begin by declaring to you on'iny 
honour that Mdlle. Brissot occupies here the plainest 
and most respectable situation ; and now teQ me what 
you know about her.” 

She had been so far appalled at the tempest of 
indignation let loose, but now sought to retreat to ^ho 
door. He dashed forward and even seized her wrist 
that she should not escape like a Parthian. She tum^ 
pale, but no pain could make the Parisian leader of 
fashion forget the etiquette imbibed at the maternal 
fount, as M. Joseph Prudhomme would say. 

“To begin with,” said she, “let me call your 
attention to the fact that you are squeezing my wrist 
more tightly than everyoti dM'my hand. There] that^r 
better ! ” with an earnest sigh at the relief. But, wishful 
to have her revenge, as she saw the fine skin dark where 
the cuff-stud had been pressed in, she added bitterly : 
“ So you have been caught by the dresses that come 
up high, and the eyes that go down so low ; goodness 
gracious, what stupids you men are ! I want you to 
remember that I never recommended Mdlle. Brissot. 
I only recommended her father. She was not in my 
mind at all, and is not to my mind ! Brissot is no 
electric light, but he is evidently an honest man, and 
makes a good bailiff. It was you who took the fancy 
to bring the mother and daughter into your house, to 
go about praising the one and stay at home falling in 
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love with, t^e other. That’s your look-out ; but as for 
trying to stop Mdlle. Brissot being slandered, yon can- 
net SQce^, dear fellow. Where is the woman that 
nobody speaks ill of ? Why, even I get talked about i ” 

“ But you ” b^an the count most impolitely. 

“ Much obliged .' ” with a hollow laugh. “ You mean 
to say it was a good thing George died before he found 
out I flirted ! ” 

* In short, let me know what you know,” resumed 
the other persistently. 

It was looking like being in a comer. Her tone 
altered considerably. It was no longer spitefuL A 
little more and she would have apologized on seeing 
his distress. But this man had blocked up the path 
of her son to fortune and alliance with a noble old 
house. 

“I do not know anything. I merely suppose that 
this pretty girl who has the run of the house, who gives 
lessons in one thing and another, and who was going 
to take singing lessons the other day to come out on 
the stage — I suppose she has not waited to be three- 
and-twenty before feeling her heart jump. But my 
horse is neighing for me. I had better go, for I do not 
want to cause you pain. 1 know better than most how 
tender a man in love is. George was awful ! And yet 
I have heard., him characterized as an extremclv ‘ hard 
cas^”* 
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The count had not heard her final sentences. Be- 
tumed to the writing desk, he had let himself sink into 
the high deep chair under the portrait of his 'fiither. 
His corrugated brow, clouded but blazing eyes, and firm- 
set mouth made even that featherbrain acknowledge her 
attempt at consolation was in vain. She left the xoem 
on tiptoe, in strong contrast to her noisy entrance and 
moodily traversed the house to the starting point of the 
riding party. 
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THE MAJT WHO DOATEC ON SENSATIONS 

When Thouvenin descended into the grounds before 
the house he found them enlivened by the group of 
horses held by the stable lads. Fernand, with some 
uneasiness on his brow, for he interestedly awaited the 
result of the conversation between his mother and the 
count, was flicking his natty boot and spur with a 
fancifully-mounted whip. Already he felt some awe 
as regards the cold and methodical inventor, whom he 
envied too for his knack of money-making. 

“ Ah, coming with \is ? ” enq_uired he, genially. 
“There’s a horse yonder, the iron grey, about up to 
yoJlr weight.” 

“ No,” was the reply, “ I have had a constitutional 
fhis morning. I crossed you, I think ” 

“ I dare say you did. I dashed over to the market 
town for & hook at the railway bodcatall for the young 
IndjrTl^ij'hri house. A«touishing how these misses in 
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their teens from the convent want to read rubbiBhing 
novels.” 

They walked up and down on the lawn as they con- 
tinued their dialogue. 

“ I did not notice you,” continued the younger. 

1 wa9 some way oiT, and you seemed in a hufry. 
You were probably not thinking of man, but of woman 
— some pretty woman,” 

“Probably! Truth to tell, this is about all I do 
think of," he returned, smiling. 

“ Have you been long at this noble game ? ” 

“ Since I was sixteen or so ; that’s the age now." 

Thouvenin shrugged his shoulders doubtingly. Not 
that lie had never been a victim of the grand passion. 
But his boyhood was spent at the work-bench, and his 
early manhood in making money to support his aged 
mother and nourish his costly experiments. At present 
he was in love, but with his wife only, as any time these 
dozen years. He had vowed to win her and be afifec- 
tiouate towards none other. It was one of ThouVeniu’s 
weaknesse.s to keep his word. < 

” Loved only your wife ? ” queried Fernand, with as 
much incredulity as his interlocutor had shown, “ At 
what time did you marry ? ” 

Thouvenin was twenty-eight when he ceased playing 
the Benedict, and he was now over forty. The other 
laughed heartily. 
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‘'146 hot see anything funny in that/' said the. in- 
- ventor, “ It would be odd to act otherwise. Is a man 
to keep on telling two or more women that he is in love 
wl^ them all ? When a man tells a woman that he 
hef it should be a lifelong pledge. Instead of 
repenting after, one should consider before ! Just think 
what there is in saying to one that you love those holy 
things that one says to mother and children." 

** But one does not talk the same things to all women.’ 

But one should." 

“ Nonsense ! For my part, after a week’s gallivanting, 
I cannot find any novelty ; and for the most part women 
are willing to drop a worn subject. The basis of love 
on both sides is fancy, weariness, the yearning for 
novelty, mystery, and danger itself. When a man has 
seen as much life as I have, he knows that love 
has little to do with a woman’s marriage." 

‘‘ Oh, that’s only your opinion." 

“ I am quite sure. It is simple enough ; setting 
aside those women only too eager to be decorated witli 
the name of sweethearts." 

“I dispense with them too with pleasure," inter- 
posed Thouvenin, contemplating the speaker like an 
entomologist inspecting a curious insect. > 

‘f As for married women," went on the profound 
philosopher, the love they pretend is nothing but 
lassitude pid disgnst for the meek mate who never 
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knew how to win them. It is not love, but spite, or a 
thirst for revenge.” 

"And young girls?” 

" They wed out of routine or curiosity, and 
they cannot understand what they are doing, be- 
cause they will never know what love is until 
they are married. None love the man she weds ; she 
prefers him to others, that’s aU, when it is no calcnla- 
tion of fortune or clutch of ambition.” 

“ And what about those maids,” said the elder, in a 
measured tone and a tremor of sentiment, “ who sur- 
render without the guarantee of marriage, at risk of 
their fame, and who kill themselves when they are 
abandoned ? ” 

‘‘What a life they lead who are foolish enough to 
marry such fools ! ” returned the young man more 
iionclialantly than heartlessly. “ Poverty condemns 
them to solitude, and they cling to the dim hope that 
their lover will marry them, and they lose their senses 
when they find themselves tricked.” 

“ But, at least, they do their duty.” 

“ Duty ! do you know what duty is ? It is what one 
requires t)f others” 

His hearer was staggered by the cynical definition, 
and, taking his stupefaction for a yielding to conviction, 
the new theorist in morality ran on : 

“ Let’s out with the truth, putting aside all the lyricsal 
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an(J sentimental fables called Love. It is a battle 
between the sexes : the two opponents know very well 
what they are after, and all’s fair in a war of love. The 
Vtomen must take care of themselves before the action, 
the men afterwards, and woe to the vanquished ! ” 
** What about the camp followers — the children? ” 

‘‘ Oh, they are the accidents of gallantry and the 
burdens of marriage .” 

According to you^ then, we do not owe anything to 
women ? ” 

“ Stay, respect and maternity when we marry them ; 
pleasure and secrecy when we do not.” 

“ Your god is Don Juan, I see ? ” 

**Yes; Don Juan! the only man wlio ever got 
beat of the versatility of women. All was fish to him, 
I may oven say ^ fishy,'— Elvira, Douiia Anna, Zeiiina, 
one an abducted wife, another a runaway miss, another 
the maid beguiled from his valet. They sang him pre- 
cisely the same thing morning, noon, and night, but they 
sang it in a different voice.” 

“ What about the Commander ? the avenger 1 ” inter- 
jected Thouvenin, with emphasis. 

Fernand laughed gaily. Indeed, on that pleasant 
lawn, before the rich man’s chateau, with servants to 
hold the costly horses, flowers in the sunlight, it was 
hard to imagine there were serious and deadly 
possible. 
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The Commander ! ** he echoed^ with undimirjiisheid 
mirth. I should not at all mind his coming with all the 
flames and fumes of Down-below so long as he had a 
pretty daughter to justify the pistol-bullet I would give 
liini and the supper 1 would offer him. The Com- 
mander would be welcome if he gave a sensation 
the more. Love would not be tolerable but for 
sensations,” 

Tliouvenin understood this war-cry of the young man 
of our times. 

'lou remind me of one of my friends” lie began. 

S(' lialtered, very ” 

Who was a police spy ” 

Vh • what the deuce ” 

' \VeU, a private detective, if you prefer it.'* 

compliment you on your friends!'" sneered 
/'ernaiid, standing off a little. 

And yet,” replied the not easily confounded Thou- 
I am rather nice in my choice that way ! ” as 
much as to say that never would he have so classed the 
person before him, Well, my friend used to talk like 
you ; he said that in his profession, somewhat discredited, 
but quite as full of emotion as that of the betrayers* ol 
young women, he also had delightful sensations. When 
he shook a comrade’s hand, or smoothed down a friehd*s 
back whom be was going to pump of his secrets to get 
him arrested, imprisoned, and transported, without the 
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other having the least suspicion. When he would go 
afterwards to see hitn iu his cell or during the final 
interview with his wife and children while he shed 
crocodile ^tears over them and witnessed his Will, 
and still the poor devil suspected nothing. My friend 
went on to say that such sensations would make such 
as yours mere fleabites. However, he had a big sensa- 
tion to come ; the biggest he ever had, I believe. It’s 
true it was the last one, when he was caught iu a dark 
street, apparently deserted, between three and four o’clock 
a.m., and three or four chaps — able-bodied — waiting 
for liim, and who caned him to death ; he must for a 
few moments have experienced sensations whicli you 
have not felt yet. But,” concluded the speaker without 
any change in his incisive accent, “ you are young yet, 
and I may hope you will with all luy heart ! ” 

The young man’s face glowed, and his hand twitched 
the riding whip. 

Allow me to tell you, sir!” he began, with a rising 
inflection. 

But there was an efflux of che servants at the angle 
of the verandah, and Mdlle. Brissot and her mother, to 
see Mdlle. Martha and Fernand’s mother mount their 
steeds. As he swallowed his angry words Thouvenin 
met his fiery glare firmly, and observed : “ If this subject 
interests you, though, we will resume it as soon as you 
pLsase 1 
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** A cursedly cool devil,” muttered the other, turning 
away discomfited. “ They tell me he improved that 
saloon pistol of Ruze’s, and practised eighteen hours a 
day for four months before he would pronounce his 
tests sufficient. It would be suicide to go out with 
him, hang him ! ” 

Madame de Tliauzette was visible in the glass door- 
way. She wore a mien so far from exultant that lier^ 
son went up to her as if merely to assist her to reach 
the saddle. 

Well ? he queried, warmly. 

[ put the question.” 

“ Formally ? ’’ 

“ No. You are su[)posed to know nothing about it ; 
do not betray yourself.” 

He smiled. lie was not the sort to betray hhnfielf. 

Well ? ” with much impatience. 

“ lie refuses.” 

“ Any reason i ” 

“ iiiat old rubbish about M. de Loriac.” 

“ Is that all ? ” 

“ It seems quite enough ; but there’s another hitch^ 
He’s in love himself.” 

“ With Denise ? Oh, we know that.” 

‘‘ How do you know it ? ” cried Madame de Thau- 
zette, as much astounded by the remark as her son’s 
unconcern. 
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“It wasn’t hard to discover! This comes round 
'beantifoll He’ll marry Denise, I’ll marry Martha, and 
we’ll all be happy! Come, and may we clear all 
obstacles as easily ! ” 
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THE LION IN THE LOOP 

Thanks to Brissot sticking like a burr to the rein of 
Mdlle. de Bardannes, it was as impossible for Madame 
de Thauzette to speak a more than ordinarily tender 
word to the young noblewoman as for Fernand himself to 
do so. The old soldier bore the black looks of one and 
the sharp offended glances of the other with the same 
provoking unconcern. Wliether the pace was quickened 
or slackened, Mdlle. de Bardannes could not shake off 
her shadow. She enjoyed the riding party very little 
more than the others, naturally; and they returned 
sooner than they intended. 

As soon as the ladies retired to their rooms to change 
out of their riding habits, and Fernand went to chew 
the bitter cud of his fancy along with an unlit cigarette 
in the park, Brissot, chuckling to himself without very 
well knowing in whose wheel he had inserted a spoke, 
collected an armful of accounts and went to find his 
master in the library. He thought, whilst the ladies 
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were engaged, this would be a fine opportunity to get 
some of the business over, which, lately, the count had 
begun to shirk. 

In feet, on this occasion too, no sooner had he seen 
the file than he shivered with comic dread. Ho hemmed 
a little, and finally bade the good fellow shoot them 
dowm on some corner of the table. Then, with an 
embarrassed mien, like a sportsman who has put 
a charge of shot in the iiost’s favourite pointer, he 
beckoned the bailiff to wait. 

*^As you say we have a moment or two without 
fear of interruption, suppose we have a little talk apart 
from affairs.*’ 

Brissot took a chair, and sat up in a cordial-respectful 
posture. 

want a good deal more of leisure, though, to 
thank you properly for your many a good office. It is 
, all very well being grateful to Thouvenin, but you are 
also much to be thanked for my lands Ijecomiiig fruit- 
ful, my farmers paying prompt, my expenses lessening 
by twenty-five per cent., and yet my style of houvse- 
keeping being vastly superior to when I was going to 
the dogs. So in case anything happens — and in these 
days of Radicalism the landed gentry do not seem so 
perfectly immortal as of yore — I have put it down in 
black and white, so that you need not fear in the future 
what visited you in days gone by.” 
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Before his pen iay, indeed, a ver)^ legal-looking 
paper, which was topped with a Whereas^’ in old 
text so black and funereal as to give the looker-dti 
a cold, creeping sensation. The count made ati 
apologetic movement at this sympathy, and went on in 
rather a John Blunt style to say what he thought. 

1 find it always advisable to know just how things 
stand. By the way, let me learn something from you 
about my guests, the Thauzettes.” 

Though they both had had the cavalry colonel for an 
acquaintance, or even friend, this was the first time 
that they had supplemented one another's knowledge 
by the particulars familiar to either. Between them 
— the count having more than a transient peep into 
Thauzette^s past career, and the bailiff having associated 
with him previously and after in the army and the 
company officer — they constructed a perfect character. 

From that they discussed the widow and her son, and 
the dialogue came round to the point on which Andre's 
heart was planted as the little bird on a thorn by the 
butcher bird. Perhaps we are wrong to give Cupid 
angelic plumage ; rather his wings should be those of 
the shrike. How many hearts he thus impales to be 
devoured by fate, scorched by the sun, drenched by the 
rain, and shrivelled by the blast ! 

That sojourn in the sunny south,” concluded Brissot, 
affectionately, after repeating the story we have moT& 
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elaborately recited, “ restored my darling to full })loom, 
to say nothing of my wife being much the better. I 
don’t say they were as gay as larks, but they .were 
looking up all round. Just then ThauzettO’s widow 
recommended me to your lordship, and we were set up 
as high and cocky as you please. Madame de Thau- 
zette is a bit of a rattlebrain, we all know that ; but 
still she means harm to no one, and I shall never forget 
what we owe to her.” 

. The count was relieved of some doubt by the words, 
and if his expression was tempered with pain, it was only 
a regret at having raked up past sorrows in the old soldier. 

“Nevermind, that’s all over now, thank heaven and 
your lordship.” 

“ Are you quite sure ? ” commenced the master, after 
a pause of which neither was conscious of the true 
duration. He assumed a more gravely earnest tone 
'than at any time before, saying, “ Brissot, hark you ! 
Come to think over it, tell me now, may not your 
daughter cherish a lingering love for Fernand ? His 
mother is a widow, and her money was not what her 
husband ought to have left. They have made a big hole 
in it since. They are rather pinched, to tell the truth, 
and would scarcely be so grasping and haughty as once 
Upon a time. If your daughter had a dower, Femaud 
might he attracted again, and if she still cares for 
him-'- — 
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Brmot shook his grey hoad. 

‘"Denise nairses no spite, my lord,*' said he, "but 
she has her pride. She has forgiven, and she has for- 
gotten. Ko reason will make her revive the past. 
Besides, which saves any discussion, she has no more 
dower than five years ago.” 

But, my dear M, Brissot,” answered the count, with 
a smile most significant, "if there is no other hin^ 
drance ” 

I must ask you, my lord, not to say what you 
intend after what you did say,” cried the soldier, 
proudly, and sitting up more like a ship’s figure-head 
than before. 

The count had risen, and took a turn up and down 
tlie apartment before suddenly holding out his hand. 

“ There’s nothing 1 beg to offer you but that,” said 
he, frankly. 

A tear stood in the old man’s eye as he wrung the 
hand with a cordial grip. It was an awkward juncture, 
for each felt that some more searching and intimate 
inquiry was suspended over their heads, one of tliose 
explosive sparks which terminate a slow match, and in 
one instant fire the shot up to which the train so 
slowly led. 

To the relief of both, Thouvenin came bounding in* 
Ho had been inspecting the works and the buildings, in 
the designs of which his pencil had corrected minute 
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details. He ran about Bardannesville with the affec- 
tionate sympathy which he did not show for pl^es 
where his own money and fame were engaged. He 
was d^dighted, and thought that Brissot kept the work- 
men u)> to time and saw everything in military order. 

As Brissot, beaming with the inventor’s reflected 
eulogy, bowed liimself out, the count asked him not to 
go far, as he might require him shortly. He proposed 
a journey. Tliouvenin, for whom the remark did not 
seem unintended, was no sooner left alone with the 
speaker than he took up the sentence. 

“ Quite true, I am going away,’^ answered the count. 
* “ That’s the first I heard of your intention.” 

I start sharp on my caprices.” 

. You are that kind, I have noticed. Going any 
particular way ? ” 

‘‘I think you said you w^ere about off? Where- 
abouts ? ” 

** Oh, I’ve got to go to Odessa ; there’s a whole grain 
fleet at stake.” 

“ Taking your wife ? ” 

No, only my man.*’ 

Open for a companion ? ” 

“ I guess I am ! ” returned the other, more and more 
surprised. 

He could easily understand that Andre’s sudden 
journey should have no end, or some end other than 
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his; bat the coincidence of his being determined by 
businass and the count’s by a freak was too illogical 
for a man of method to accept it. Besides — unless to 
talk shop,” inventions, practical science, figures, and 
measure off things with Whitworth rules to the 
100,000th of an inch — he was not a travelling com- 
panion for whom a nobleman would reasonably leave 
home, sports, a sister, and tranquillity. 

** I am obliged to have a change,” observed the latter, 
and forget.” 

All about ? ” 

Myself.” 

Oh ! what the deuce has come over you ? ” 

‘'I wanted to tell you. In your delicacy and friend- 
ship 1 have great confidence. Already I am much in- 
debted to you, and f cannot square up better with you 
than by keeping nothing back that touches me deeply.” 

r don’t see that you owe me anything,” replied 
Thouvenin. “ The boot is on the other leg, for I shall 
be your debtor everlastingly.” 

He threw away the cigar with which he had been 
toying ever since the count’s project of leaving home 
was announced, and spoke with more feeling than was 
his wont. • 

“ The balance is in your favour, for ^ you must not 
think me ungrateful. Anyhow, we are warm friends, 
and so, fire away ! ” 
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f “I have a fancy for— no, that's an expression for 
passing emotion — I am in love.” 

“All on one side?” inquired the other, with a 
searching look. 

daresay not.** 

“I guessed as much. Nothing lop-sided in nature ! 
Any one I know ? ’* cheerily rattling on to embolden the 
other. 

“The* daughter of the excellent man who just left 
us.** 

“Oh, Brigsot*s,’* cried Thouvenin, not very much 
astonished, though a slight cloud temporarily dimmed 
his eyes. 

But on reflectioji, seeing the girl so chastely beauti- 
ful, so patiently bearing her cross, and masking her 
secret with courage in order to keep her father's name 
untaruished to all but him and her faithless lover, he 
confessed that De Bardannes* weakness was explicable, 

“Told her yet?*’ 

‘'Not a word !*’ trembling. 

“ The sooner the better ! Brood over your idea only 
till it formulates into a design. Get that down in ‘ line 
and wash,* and then secure the contract.** 

“ But she may not respond—^’* 

“ Ask her anyhow ! — it's the best and only way to 
extract information from the fair creatures.” 

“ But if she were to say no ? ” 
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‘'Believe she means the contrary! nme out of 
ten times they do ! If she says yes, why you are 
all right,’' 

"You forget the social bar — she is poor and lam 
rich," 

" Afraid she is ' on the make ' ? T don’t believe that. 
I size her up into a different grade. She is A 1 in the 
extra special class. I warrant that, if she has any 
inclination your way, she will pack it down ; so much 
would she fear not only others suspecting it, but herself 
letting it out She has done notliiug to catch your eye 
and hook your heart, I am sure ; why, her very grati- 
tude, like her father's and mother’s, is only manifested 
by the most worthy and seemly attitude. But what a 
glorious surprise you will enjoy as soon as you tell her 
that you have set your choice on her to be your lite- 
long companion ! from her pride and joy to the sincerest 
passion it will be no wide step. That’s just how it 
came about with this child, any way. I selected a 
good-looking, good-acting, good-wearing bit of woman- 
hood with never a penny to bless herself, and I thank 
heaven every night that I went no farther and fared 
worse." 

I am of your way of thinking," replied the young 
noble, enlivened by his unusual fire. 

Often and often he had, like some wealthy and 
romantic m^n, thought he should like to feast himself 
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ou tliat sublime sight of suddenly realizing aU the wish 
of a poor virtuous girl. ' 

Thouveniu studied him with the mock air of a phy- 
sician for a few moments. Then he glanced round, and 
finally perceived the document on the writing pad. 

Been remembering the Brissois in your Will ! ha, 
ha ! that’s a decisive symptom. It’s a case — you’ll 
have to marry the young lady.” 

“ Even if 1 urn only the second comer ? ” retorted tlie 
count, sharply. 

What do you mean ? ” cried ilie other, turning pale 
for fear the secret which ho, too, had locked up so long 
was freely afloat. 

Madame de Thauzettc says ” 

She’ll say anything ! ” cried Thoiivejiin, relieved 
in some degree. “A cat. Not, perhaps, a common tcabby 
like pour Pontferrand’s Second, but l^ersiau, fashionable, 
tine, but with the same dangerous claws. You never 
consulted that Angora on your tender state ?” 

‘‘ No ! ” rejoined Andn*., relating how he* had betrayed 
himself. 

‘'Betray yourself to a widow who is setting her cap 
at you ! It’s no go shaking your head. She does! 
She’d have had you for her Number Two, only 
Thauzette was to(^ long her mate for you not to l>e too 
young for her when she was free. It’s the old 
.cat’s spite to slander the woman that’s cut her out 
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now ! Who’s going to attach weight to any stuff such 
an easy-going party says ? When a woman’s accused 
of such a thing, the charge must be precise. Did she 
venture to name the other ? 

She could not well do that ; because it might be 
her son.” 

''That sneak, Fernand ?” roared tlie inventor, smack- 
ing the desk with his fist as if he had a hated liead 
under it. " 1 credited her with better taste ! ” 

Be that as it may,” went on the count, sadly, *'he 
and Mdlle. Brissot weie playmates — slie loved him so 
miicdi that tliere was a tacit eugagemeut between them, 
and slie nearly fretted to death when he jilted 
her.” 

‘Must like him ; and just the way when a girl has 
no coin. F)ut maybe she sent him off with a flea in his 
jar, or her father did. Old Captain Brissot looks to me 
very iihe the man that would get out tlie old sword 
and pistols on any gay Lothario that kissed and rode 
away,” 

‘‘Tic may have seen nothing wrong. The young 
lady used to go about Paris to give lessons.” 

“ I’ll lay you what you like that her mother was 
always along ! Why, they watch that girl like an un- 
registered trade mark ! ” 

“ There is always a stormy day when mamma will 
not risk her new hat,” returned Andz*(^S with the 
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leaidiMBS of jealoitsy to trump up a retort that would 
torment him the more. 

^Thouveniii, though heaven knows he feared ^that he 
was defending a lost cause, maintained his position 
with the obstinacy distinguishing such men. 

“ But the pair of them would not chat so affection- 
ately if there had been any row between them ; no, 
sir!'* 

“A girl guarding her reputation can show no end of 
boldness, coolness, and impudence.’' 

Go along with you,” roared Thouvenin, who, his 
ground being so hollow, made up for the weakness by 
a louder voice and more random arguments. 

Before bis eyes the landscape, spite of the present 
bright snij, was gloomy as with morning haze ; there 
was a rivulet yonder which took the aspect of that 
brawling brook of the South of France, and the pale 
form of Denise stood there, embracing the poor little 
unconscious child. As quickly as it appeared it 
vanished, for that cool brain was not long or often prey 
to visions. Thouvenin felt that, perchance, on him 
depended the happiness of two loving hearts. 

“ I do not understand this stubborn idea of yours,” 
resumed he, In one place you tell me that Madame 
. de Thauzette recommended the Brissots. Vpry well, 

f 

she would not have had the cool cheek — I dare say 
would say the nonchalant; but 
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i’s the same thing boiled down — ^to do so if her son 
had been successful with the girl — efven that brazen 
youth would not dare face her, unless, good gracious ! 
they are still linked ” 

*'That cannot be,’* said the count, a little com- 
forted. 

Indeed, this was the first time that Fernand had 
come down to Bardannesville, and apparently only to 
bo at hand when his mother formally sought Martha’s 
brother’s consent to the proposal. Besides, Denise had 
no correspondence with any one whatsoever ; and, as for 
little trips after the manner of the virtuous Pontfcrrand, 
she no more quitted tlie village than the oldest inha- 
bitant who had not seen a milestone beyond the 
market town. 

“1 repeat/* said Tliouvenin, "'he is not'’ the man. 
It’s all a bogey ! You lovers are always scaring up some 
spectre because you would be too happy as facts stand. 
It’s just like the magic mechanism wliich would nut 
toll on the audience unless, after the wheel-work is 
comjdete, a bit of noisy flutter-fan went off with an 
alarum. Perfectly superfluous, but tops the piece with 
effect. She would never come asking you your sister’s 
hand when that sister lives in such close daily relations 
with Mdlle. Brissot as to be under her influence, She 
would put a stop to the game.** 

The count was unimpressed by this argument. He 
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kn^w already, better than another, that his sister was 
not one easily influenced against the purpose in her 
brain. The secluded life had changed her dreaminess 
into romance, that was all, and romantic people dwell 
in a world of their own. 

" Another thing,’' said he, in a deep voice, more 
pained than purely reflective, “ how can you expect 
Mdlle. Erissotto denounce her betrayer — if that be so — 
when he has only to speak one word in his probable 
anger to ruin her ? ” 

His auditor shuddered. 

How do you know but that Madame de Thauzettc, 
consulted all along, placed Denise especially beside 
Martha to further the plot ? ” 

** In that case Madame de Thauzette would not accuse 
an accomplice, and that accomplice would not have 
suggested her father should ride at Martha’s rein tokeej) 
off Fernand,” cried Thoiivenin, warming up again- 
** It is clear she saw which way the wind sets, and 
gave you a hint as delicately as possible. That^s not 
like one who is frightened at the person she con- 
travenes.’^ 

**Well, not being he, who is it?” said the count, 
with a steady frown which even so soon showed what 
ravages suspicion may rapidly make on a loving heart. 
'‘This is not all either,” continued he, with scorn and 
hate in his accent for the very woman whom he so 
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fervently loved the noon before. ** I discover here my 
mode of living makes the gossips esteem Mdlle. Brissot 
no better than a young gentleman’s pretty and youpg 
housekeeper is rated. So I find I am injuring one 
whom, may be, I cannot marry. Don’t you see that I 
Ijad best cut away ? ” 

“ No, I do not. I do see, though, that you arrogate 
too much. You do not get the daughter’s life-story 
tlirown in with her father’s services, do you ? he earns 
every franc of it, I guarantee.” 

But I must know, to have a fit judgment on human 
nature, whether her proud yet bashful bearing is not 
play-acting, if she does not build on the impression 
alic’s made here,” he went on, beating his breast. 
Indeed, without imputing an affection for Andre, 
Mu re was no improbability in a woman entertaining an 
idea of marrying a title and money just to spite her 
wronger by showing how others valued the treasure ho 
spurned. ‘'The Jew that threw the pearl away,” &c., 
rose in Thouveiiin’s mind, though he was no play -goer. 
jNIany a man does turn back for the prize he let fall on 
seeing others make a rush for it. 

“You do not understand my feeling, Thouvenin, I 
fear. In all women’s lives only one man can have 
the first wondering caress, of course, and none other 
can blot him out ! When another is really beloved, it 
because he reminds them of the first. By heaven ! ” 
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he proceeded, so passionately that his companion was 
astounded, ‘‘if ever I imagined that my wife’s cairn, 
candid, coolly-smiling face concealed the full particulars 
of some deed on which my life, my honom*, and my 
bliss depended, and yet that would remain eternally 
uttseizable— I would split that beloved and impassible 
forehead with an axe and tear out the brain that 
coffined my problem ! *’ ' 

His clenched hand descending on the table-desk 
made the ink fly out of the dish, but in their mood 
neither of the men perceived the spattering on the 
bailiffs paper; man of method that he was, however, 
bo would not have remained so indilferent. Thouvenin 
indulged in a low, long-drawn whistle of amazement. 
He could no longer mistake the deep-ruotedness of Lis 
friend’s love, and, more than ever, he congratulated 
himself on having suppressed his share in the 
secret. 

So stands the matter,” said the count. 1 must 
get clear of this fix, as you’d call it — how ? ” 

“ There’s only one way,” answered the counsellor, 
‘ pay no heed lo what you have heard, and ask lir-r 
parents for her hand. If she be guilty and loves you 
not, her simple answer will be that she’s not ‘on the 
marry/ and you’ll have to swallow the pill. If she does 
have you, and is guilty, she will tell the truth, though 
the. devil stood at the door. That’s her sort” 
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Give such a secret to a stranger, not knowing the 
use he’d make of it ? Nonsense ! ** 

“ The stranger being a gentleman, she^ll know hell 
keep quiet/’ 

But she’ll know that III never marry her after 
that confession/’ 

“ What’s the odds if you adore her ? It always 
comoKS round to that.” 

Tlie count stamped his foot angrily, and then paced 
the room muttering a formidable vow. 

Come, come,” supplicated Thouvenin, and don’t 
hit your pride go rampaging abou t too soon ! The 
heart has arguments not in the brain, my boy ! Mean- 
while, 1 have proposed the only way worthy of the 
l)air o’ ye,” he concluded, rising as if, the discussion 
liaving gone the round and entering its starting place, 
lie detested wasting words. 

''There may [be another,” muttered the nobleman, 
so menacingly that the other turned back and, going 
to him, laid his baud on one of his shoulders, Take 
care, old fellow ! It’s not only your love at stake, 
hut the fair fame of a 'woman — her very life, perhaps ! 
— the peace of her father, who loves you like a son, 
and of her mother ! not only has neither done you no 
harm, but both would go through fire and water for you ! 
Look out, 1 say ! ” 

” Thanks, old friend,” said the count, returning the 
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waru), strong pressure of his hand with interest. I 
shall not be rash ! ’’ 

He returned to his chair, and Thouvenin left him in 
profound meditation. But on the way out he met 
Martha, who was obeying her brother’s invitation. 
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CHAPTER XTl. 

THE WILFULNESS OF MAIDEN LOVJ>: 

As Martha walked without briskness in towards her 
brotlier, he looked up, and, seeing her lack of animation, 
iiKluired tenderly if she were fatigued with the ride. 

“ Xo, Andr(', it is not tliat with which I am tired/' 
>she answered pertly ; “ but never mind that now. Tell 
me first what you have to say/' 

“Martha, dear, you don’t seem to trust me much/* 

“ Who says so ? " sharply. 

“ I can easily see it. You are not like a sister/' 

“ Who's to blame ? ** she went on, in the same 

snapping, almost impertinent tone, rather opposed to 

* 

her features being sweet and her changed dress being 
a fresh white and cream, suggestive of unaflfected 
simplicity. “ You mean to say that it is you who ai'e 
not like a brother. ” 

“ 1 do all I can to please you.*’ 

** Have you been at that long ? ” 
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Ever since we have been together.” 

** ThaVs no great while/' with a triumphant toss of 
the fine head, as if this were a crushing rejoinder. 

I was sorry it could not be sooner." 

"What prevents loving brother and sister living 
together? ” she demanded, with less harshness. 

“ It's awkward when they are orphans." 

Martha shook her head : his reason seemed to be 
against the summing up. 

" Particularly when the brother is a man of rank, and 
he cannot bring home the companions of his pleasures. 
While you amused yourself — for I grant it quite 
natural you should not give up your pleasures for poor 
little insignificant me — I was moping in the convent," 
with a piteous sigh and yawn. " I was badgered in 
every act and word, and thought too, and yet you are 
going to send me back there ! " 

" We have no relation that 1 would care to trust you 
with.” 

" There’s one guardian," she cried, with substantial 
pride, her eyes sparkling and her gentle frame stiffening, 
** that is Martha de Bardannes — myself I my pride of 
race will guard ine better than any one — I should run 
no danger ! " 

"That’s all very fine for the English and Americans," 
responded the count, with an amused smile at this 
outcome of novel reading ^nd the ferment of mental 
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expansion, but we have dififerent manners. We would 
shock a circle which lays down the law to such as we, 
and it never revokes a judgment. I took you out of the 
cloister just as soon as I found an honest woman to be 
in your mother’s stead with a kind, intelligent, educated 
daughter, who might be your friend, and I associated 
you v/ith my daily round. Do you complain of them ? ” 

“ 1 am afraid I might ! ” was her reply, more timidly 
than before. 

Frowning, he called on her to expose her grievances, 
but she evaded the challenge with a show of politeness 
til at compelled her to hear him out first. 

•‘It is not that you are cold-blooded and incapable 
of afTection : that is not the defect of the Bardannes. 
Look at our parents’ love-fraught life, and father 
dying of a broken heart in old age. But, whilst you 
have had so little, to show me, you have showered it 
on Madame de Thauzette.” 

“She was the only person who saw me regularly at 
the convent and cheered me up.” 

“ Do you know what she went there for ? ” 

“Isaid, to cheer me up. She is fond of having 
a quiet listener for her small talk.” 

Do you know what she came here to me about this 
morning ?” 

Martha pretended complete unintelligence. 

“ She asked your hand for her son.” 
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“ Ah r* pried the girl, leaning forward. 

Of course I refused.'* 

“ Oh, why ?** she queried, trembling with irritation 
more than surprise. 

Because Fernand is not to my mind a fit match." 

“ Not tit ? What has he done ? ’* 

“ Vile things ! ** 

“ I wonder you have him here, then,** she returned, 
smartly. 

“So do I !’* added the count. “ But, I dare say, it is 
from my being sorry for his mother, and, besides, his 
father w^as an old friend. I am a great deal more sorry, 
though, since my weakness in receiving him let you 
think he had any chance.** 

On both sides there was silence. Since her brother 
seemed resolved not to break it, the girl finally lifted 
her head and wished to hear what her suitor and inter- 
mediary had said on getting the refusal. Her brother 
repeated her intima-tion that the young couple were 
mutually inclined to one another. Martha smiled as if 
she acquiesced in the assertion, thougli her brother’s 
cheek glowed and his eyes were full of more censure 
than had at any time fallen upon the girl. 

‘‘You do fancy you love that man?** he cried, 
indignantly. 

“I have to love those that seem fond of me, since 
those whom I ask no better than to love show me the 
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cold shoulder!” she retorted, bitterly. ‘‘ And, talking of 
cold shoulder, do you really expect me to pass all my 
life away upon the cold joints of Madame and Mdlle. 
Brissot, with the Pontferrands as the pickles ? 

Andre, at another time, would have encouraged her 
attempt at jocularity with a hearty laugh. But he 
seemed to have forgotten how to laugh of late. He 
looked at her steadily until her smile in self-approval 
liad faded away, and with tenderness told her that lie 
lliunght of going on a long tour. Would she not like 
to accompany him and see the places ofi' which the 
)»liotographer could not entirely Iiave rubbed the charui 
and novelty ? She was not to be tempted, and set her 
teeth hard like a colt first turning obstinate at the bit^ 

‘‘ You mean that you will cherish your sentiments 
towards Fernand, though they can be but shallow, in 
s])ite of all Pve said ?” 

‘'There’s no proof of wliat you assert!” exclaimed 
slie, petulantly. 

The count started at this doubt of his word as 
compared with that of a de Thauzette ; and, seeing she 
had made false move, she hung her head a little 
sulking, and drawing in her lower lip. 

“ Did they teach you to distrust your kinsfolk at the 
convent school ? ” 

" I have learnt to distrust everybody,'’ she said, 
evasively. 
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** Except Eernatid and his precious mother, it 
sterns ! 

“1 expect you are premature in your complaints. 
A little longer, and I rshould have heard them, no doul)t 
with greater fulness, from Mdlle. Brissot.** 

She was alarmed by the effect of the name upon her 
brother. It was as if» thinking in playfulness to fling a 
drop of water, she had dashed him with vitriol. Con- 
vulsed with wrath, it was only by a great effort that he 
mastered his tongue almost saying something most 
regrettable to one who was so little more than a child. 
He waited a few moments before speaking at all, and 
even then his tones were tremulous. 

Mdlle. Brissot,” he observed, ‘'has nothing to 
do with the matter. She has never spoken ill ; wheii 
does she ever speak ill ? >She has said absolutely nothing 
of Madame de Thauzette and her son to me or you, 1 
am certain; and that she will not allude to them 1 am 
no less certain.’' 

Like the child again, the reckless creature uttered a 
galling exclamation. 

“Why do you say, ‘How surprising' ?" demanded he, 
authoritatively. 

She was rushing on her peril 

“ Because," said she, without thinking — “ because she 
has had M. de Thauzette's acquaintance long enough 
to know all about him !" 
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‘‘Question her yourself, then!’' he said, severely, 
turning his face away. 

“ It’s useless— I know as much as I need.” 

“ About him ? ” 

“ Ay, and about her too ! ” 

“You’ll have to explain that!” lie thundered, 
advancing towards her as if he had forgotten their lies 
and meant to crush one who stung him so frequently 
and so venomously. 

lJui, recovering his cooler wits, ho stopped short. 
It was impossible that she should have discovered the 
enigma which balHed him. If this innocent maiden 
was also turned against the woman whom he adored 
}ind glorified, how could he believe licr who better 
Icnew society ? Did Martha, too, believe that Denise 
was unworthy of her companionship as one who had 
iallen, and who, arch-hypocrite, continued to assume 
ilie simiblaiicc of an angel and the demeanour of a 
])rincess ? 

Ill any case, it was clear that such a controversy 
^vould have to come to an end there and then, never to 
be resumed, or even recurred to. Vulgar loggerheads, 
ti) which their difference w^’as degenerating, ill became 
1 aother and sister in their sphere. 

“Martha,” said he, gravely, “I know too well w'ho 
set you against me and Mdlle. Brissot, whom I 
still consider your worthiest companion. If you 
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won’t think so you two cannot remain under the StT^nie 
roof/* 

'^Very well/' remarked the heiress of Bardannes, 
coolly, dismiss her/' 

''Dismiss one who has done nothing to deserve that 
sentence! " repeated the count. " Besides, faithful ser- 
vants are not dismissed off-hand. She is the daughter- 
of an honest and devoted man, to whom I owe groat 
service, and of a housekeeper above censure. It was out 
of gratitude towards me at first, and then from affection 
for you, that she consented to give all her time to you, 
and she’s been vilely repaid ! If you will not have her 
intimacy and show her proper respect, you’ll have to d ) 
the other thing ! ” 

Martha bowed her head, overcome, as most 
people were, when Andre put his foot down 
firmly. 

'' I am not going to pan witli friends, whoso absence 
would be my ruin and black injustice, just for a girlish 
whim! you’ve no foundation for your ill-humniir and 
ingratitude.” 

" Ingratitude ? ” sneered she, as if she had found little 
foundation for that sentiment. 

“ Yes, ingratitude ! ” he reiterated, " As the attempt 
for us to live together fails — as you won’t have MdUe. 
Brissot’s society — as you are set on marrying a fellow 
I fudge beneath you, and since, particularly, you prove 
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that you must be looked after, back you go to the con- 
vent as you proposed.” 

She rose, but, tottering, caught at the high back of 
the chair. He was too deeply engaged in his theme 
to remember courtesy and fraternal feeling, and went on 
inveighing her. 

“You will not long have to wait for coming of age, 
when, as I dare say this intermeddling Madame de 
Thauzette has told you, you will be free to throw your- 
self away. But till tlien it is my duty to prevent your 
misstep, for which you would suffer ever so long,” 

The girl interrupted with a forced and hysterical 
laugh. 

“ She’s won her point ! ” she ejaculated ; “ she’s won 
lier point 1 ” 

He stared at her without a vestige of comprehension 
of her meaning, almost thinking she had gone mad at 
his unwonted severity. 

“ I mean that you love Mdlle. Brissot.”- 

Ah ! even to this guileless novice the inclination of 
his heart was apparent. 

“ And she very clearly divines as much ! ” went on 
Martha, salved for the pain inflicted on her by the view 
of the distress she imparted. “I mean also that she 
intends having your title in order not to be talked about 
like others, and that she is driving me out of the house 
before she is quite its ruler! All very good reasons 
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for me going back to the convent, I see, as soon as 
possible/* 

He stopped her at the door with an imperative 
gesture. 

You are forgetting we have company to.day/* said 
he, with simplicity. 

To-morrow, then, at the earliest ! she cried, bound- 
ing out of the door not to see the cloud of sorrow 
thickening on his brow as he went to the table and, 
with an effort to steady his nerves, bent to write to th(3 
superior of her convent. 

He was <iuite alone. His sister would love liim no 
more, and Denise, he feared, covered indelible shame 
under that virginal mask. What he took for modesty 
was no more than watchfulness, lest she betrayed her 
blemish ! 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

THE GHARDIAN OF THE HOME 

t^Iartha was not untouched by her brother’s sadness 
on account of her, and more so than by his rebuke. 
She wandered about, quite undecided what to do. She 
liated to face any one ; it seemed to iier that she would 
burst into tears if anybody .spoke hfirshly to her soon 
again. Nothing entertained her; the landscape pre- 
.sented no features for her to dwell upon, no book attracted 
her attention ; nothing in tins way of enthralling music 
ihiwed fi'om her fingers when, in desperation of other 
solace, she sat at the Erard. She was afraid to questibn 
anybody about her suitor. The sounds betokening the 
Thauzettes’ preparations for departure also died away. 
She feared that Fernand would be made to go without 
her speaking with him. She hastened to avoid this 
mischance by getting out a sheet of paper, folding it up 
into one of those curious shapes which schobl-girl 
affect, and beginning to indite a note of good cheer 
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'* Through the vindictive cruelty of our elders, who have 
no sympathy with the young and loving hearts,” etc., etc. 

Suddenly she heard the glass doors of the great 
hall where she was writing open abruptly. She was 
about concealing the paper when, on looking up, she 
found it was only the very person she most wished to 
see. 

“ Oh, you ! and I was writing to you ! ” 

“Let’s see,” and he stepped forward smiling and 
showing his beautiful teeth. 

But she put her hands behind her with it tiglitly 
held, like one school-girl hearing a mate a lesson and 
hiding the book. 

“ No, it’s no use now we can speak.” 

Don’t destroy it,” repeated he, glancing around 
distrustfully, for ho had not the slightest desire to he 
interrupted either by the brother, more punctilious 
of honour than he, or by Brissot, whose behaviour 
during the ride clearly showed that he was a strict 
defender of this little beauty. “ Some one may interrupt, 
and then you could pass it to me as we shook hands at 
good-bye. It would tell me what you hadn’t time to 
say and be our first love token.” 

A first love token ! she was not expert in these 
matters, but an emphasis in his speech instinctively 
warned her. She feared to give him what these 
confirmed conquerors always desire to secure — tangible 
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souvenirs. With a wilful smile, she tore the paper 
into strips, and then crosswise, and, over and above 
this contrariety, deliberately crossed the great room and 
tossed them into the fire. He bit his Up vexedly at 
this proof that the bird, though a mere fledgling, was 
not to be caught with faciUty. 

“ Hem ! did you look at my respectful note of this 
morning ? 

“ You did ? *’ he said, as she nodded. *'Did it dis- 
please you 

“You see the contrary, or I should not be bore 
keeping the appointment you made.'’ 

Why did you not at once take up the book con- 
taining the note ? " 

“To leave you time to think, sir. Perhaps you 
already regret your boldness in writing, and seeing I 
let the book remain, would like to get it back befoj’c 
anybody else found it." 

“ No ! T’ll run any risks for you ! ” 

“ So I sent Mdlle, Ihissot for the book, with the idea 
that you would not have given it her with anything in 
it ; she’d have found it." 

‘'How so ? " in surprise. 

“ She's always prying and peeping I " 

“ She’s not the woman to invade seals," said Fernand, 
reluctantly hut plainly, as if the tribute were wrung 
from him. 
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" A woman of all the virtues, according to my brother 
and you ! Well, what she would not do in her duty 
as duenna she might from jealousy — ” 

“ I don’t understand." 

“ You used to love the saint ! ’’ 

“ I ! ’’ cried he, with a very hollow laugh at the 
nonsensical notion. 

“ Your mother told me so, and warned me against 
her. Your mother ought to know,” the perverse little 
puss went on to say, with her reprehensible obstinacy. 

“ How would she know ? ” 

“ You did not hesitate to tell her you loved me, did 
you?” 

“ I had to tell her, because 1 could not see you as 
often as I wished, and she could freely go to the 
nunnery. Eesides, I hope to have you for my wife, 
and such a thought never came into my head as regards 
Denise.” 

” Because she has no money ? ” 

“ How you talk ! You seem bent on insulting me ! ” 
And he made a grand wheel round as if to march away 
indignantly. 

She stopped him with a little croolring of her lifted 
finger. A count’s daughter is accustomed innately to 
be obeyed on such slight signals. 

” Stay ! and tell me what really happened between 
you and Denise ; I want to know ! ” 
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“Why,” answered Fernand, getting his words out 
with as much deliberation as if he were a perjurer under 
cross-examination, “ there was — nothing ! ” 

“ jN'othing ! ” she ejaculated, with pretty incredulity ; 
and then, with a sudden clouding of her eyes all 
asparkle — for she was kindly-hearted at the bottom — 
“ there's a sorrow you left with her, naughty boy I If 
she cherished no sorrows but from respeetable mis* 
fortune, why does she not laugh when sure of the 
present for herself and all those dear to her ? She does 
not even smile like others of her age. It’s no use 
your trying it on, as Nicholas says ! ” 

“I say again, there was nothing but the silly 
romping of a boy and a girl brought up together, which 
leaves no memory when they have grown up. Just 
allude to that evanescent fancy, and hear how Denise 
will laugh ! ” 

“ It will be the first time I have that treat. But I’ll 
content myself with this explanation, as I have no 
leisure for argument. I must return to the sisters 
to-morrow.” 

“No!” 

“ Yes 1 don’t you know your mother asked my hand 
of my brother ? " 

Fernand expressed perfect ignorance. 

“ Can’t say you did ? oh, you story ! That won't do, 
sir ! Be careful, for I hate fibs ! I believe I can over- 
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look everything but them ! she proceeded, with un- 
wonted gravity. 

She was brought up to leave servants to tell white 
lies, Especially as they do it so well ! '' I am frank myself, 
Auch ^0,^1' am afraid, with you especially. Be 
frank towards me. If everl were to find you false, no 
matter bn what a petty point, I should go away from you 
for ever though I were your wife ! My brother refuses 
Ids consent because you have done some ill deeds. 
How’s that for truth ? ” 

He bowed. But she was too deeply fascinated to 
believe that he had committed any high crimes, or 
even those first-class misdemeanours for which persons 
of position are sentenced to some months’ incarceration 
one week and released the next 

" Without joking,” said he, 1 have fleeted iny time 
away in evil company — squandered a fortune on cards, 
and run into debt, and know the duelling-ground. But 
all this is what fashionable men are bound to do 
before they meet their good angel, whom they are fated 
to love eternally 1 At this very time, some w^ould say, 
I commit the greatest of all crimes — ” 

That made Gretchen cry, Oh !” and start away as if 
Faust had changed into his inseparable companion and 
shown the cloven hoof. But he smiled at her absurd 
fright. 

' '‘My crime,” werit on he, “is one that your brother 
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would least forgive. Without any money to back my 
words, 1 am proposing marriage to a rich young lady 
whose lips are still warm with the bitter slur that I 
am not capable of disinterestedness/' 

“Had you loved Denise, you should have married 
lier, though poor — or, rather, because she was poor, 
A married couple ouglit to share their money, that's 
simple justice. If you are only reproached for throwing 
niouey away, I am glad of it ; it proves you don't care 
for it, and I hate the dross myself. It shall never 
inllueiice my mind, and my heart still less I But 1 
want to be sure that you have done nothing against 
honour and delicacy." 

Did your brother say I had ?" 

She admitted as much. 

“How cau he say so? He was my second when I 
fought a man who defamed me ! I cannot rest under 
such a stigma. Ill go have this out with him at 
once.” 

But he took particular care not to hasten whither 
the count might be met, but towards the gardens. 
He appeared glad enough when she checked him, too, 
witli her little hand on his arm. 

“ In his present state, any words may turn into a 
quarrel. If my brother has any evidence against you, 
it will be shown me while we are kept apart, and 111 
be my own judge upon that. If nothing arises for 
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which to blame you, I am resolved to be your wile, 
unless you have no patience to wait.** 

You speak very strangely to me this time ! ’* 
observed he, puzzled again, as now and then happened, 
at the tone of woman of the world which this child 
aiiasumed quite naturally. 

‘‘After to-day,** said she, quite sensibly, “we shall 
only Speak before others, and cannot correspond. Your 
mother will be stopped calling, and no letter wiU pass. 
This is our last conference, therefore, till I reach my 
freedom. Take this,’* she proceeded : 

It was a ring which she removed from lier 
fine long finger, a mother’s memento, which under 
no ordinary circumstances would have quitted 
her. 

If anything important happened before Fernand left 
the chS-teau, he was to drop it into the drawer of tlu^ 
bureau in that room. She would look into it now and 
then. If she should find it, she would stroll down to 
the gravel path at the keepers* lodge. Tims they 
could meet without further arrangement and have a 
final interview. He smiled again at this evidence that 
she loved him dearly, 

“ So do I love you mightily ! and 1*11 do anything 

to prove I am worthy of you. One little ; ** but at 

the first attempt to draw her nearer him in an embrace 
become powerful, she was alarmed and slipped like a 
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needle through the circle, and placed three yards of air 
between them. 

She put her hand up to hei\ mouth, not wholly play- 
fully, and cried : 

“ Only at the altar, sir! 

But if Fernand had the intention to follow up the 
attack, there was no time given them. Steps were 
heard by both, though light, and the youpg mao, 
blowing the kiss to her which could not be hers lips to 
lips, hardly more than managed to slip out into the 
grounds before the new-comer appeared. 

Martha had bounded over by the piano and snatched 
up a sheet of music at a chance. 

It was Denise who came. 

She swept the room with a cj[uick, all-comprising eye, 
and much-comprehending glance, but said nothing, and 
did not even look towards the glass door which vibrated. 

Martha did not know how to break this sinister 
silence. She fumbled the music in her trembling hands 
and watched Denise, who methodically straightened 
tlie papers on the table. Then she rang the bell, and, 
the man coming for orders, gave him some music to 
take to her room. 

‘'Tell Justine to pack them carefully,” said she, with 
lier voice not steady yet, and, resenting the other’s 
calmness, she spitefully added, “ and particularly that 
—on the top — The Kemorse of Gretchen ! ” 
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Not a movement on her hearer’s part proved that 
what was a random shot — so cruel is innocence — had 
hit home. When the servant had gone, Denise turned 
calmly towards the young lady and said : 

“ I am waiting for your answers ” 

“ I did not know you spoke.” 

“ I wish to know wliy you were leaving us ? ” 

Because my dear brother is kind enough to let me 
go back to my beloved convent.” 

Tired of home already ? ” 

Martha shook her head as much as to say that it was 
not the home that wearied her. 

What’s going on to displease you ? ” asked Denise, 
bl untly . 

1 want to get away from being watched whev 
ever I go.” 

Who does watch you ? ” 

“ You, for one,” was the sharp reply. 

“ How can you say so ? ” 

When I sent you ihis morning for a book some- 
where here ” 

“ When yon desired me this morning to find a book 
which you pretended to have forgotten,” interrupted 
the governess, sternly. 

What do you mean ? ” 

You can continue,” was all the word which her 
impertinent cry obtained from the other. 
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“While seeking the book, you met my brother. 
What did you tell him ? ” 

“ Only that you were excited, and surely I saw 
clearly. I added that you would not be safe in the 
saddle with only Madame de Thauzette and her son/' 

Why not ? " 

“ Because — well, it was not proper or prudent.” 

AVhy neither ? ” 

“ Tliat lady and her son are too dashing riders for a 
novice like you ; so I suggested that my father, an old 
c.nvalryman, with a cool head, should go along/' 

“ So I am obliged to you for being obliged to have 
him at my rein like a boy on a pet pony ! ” 

“ So that no harm should befall you ; and nothing 
did arrive,” she added, fervently. 

Martlia would have liked to change her note and 
forgive all, so impressed with devotion to her was this 
speecli ; but she had the saucebox stop on her, and 
continued as before. 

“ What is your name for that, if not watching ? ” 

“ I call it watchfulness.” 

And T call it spying.” 

If I were spying you, young lady, to employ your 
elegant expression, I should have quickly handed your 

brother the book which you had the impu' we'll 

say rashness, though, if you please, to send me for, 
though it concealed a letter from M. de Thauzette * 
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“ Did you break it open ? ” 

“ That were superfluous. It was enough to see who 
handed it to you. I know in what terms M* de Thau- 
zette corresponds with guileless girls ** 

^/Judging by his to you ? ” 

Maybe so,” rejoined Denise, with superhuman 
calmness. 

“ Do you confess ” began Martha. 

“ I have nothing to confess, least of all to you. You 
see I am answering you in your own key. You have 
repaid my ceaseless proofs of tender afiection with 
insulting distrust. Yet,” she pursued, gradually quitting 
her reserve, not a thing gave’you the right so to treat 
me, and I won’t allow it ! You do not see the interest 
others have to gull you ; and your kindled fancy hatches 
up some romance where your heart is not entangled, 
but your happiness and dignity are. But I know it, 
I see the wreck impending, and I will not have it come ! 
You were confided to me by your brother, to whom we 
owe everything, and as long as that is my sweet and 
holy charge, I’ll do my duty ! Within the hour of your 
quitting this house I shall go too, my task over. My 
father and mother will have to work again, I go to 
dressmaking in a garret, or even show myself on the 
stage, as Madame de Pontferrand says ; but I shall not 
have helped to ruin you ! on the contrary, I shall have 
done my best to save you. Yes, by all that is sacred, I 
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will save you, though I lose my life and even my 
reputation! God help you, lady!” werelier parting 
words as she left Martha de Bardannes by herself. 

The latter remained stupefied at the tremendous out- 
burst which she had evoked from what she believed a 
dead volcano. Then, half laughing, half crying, in a fit 
of hysteria, she ran to her room, where she flung herself 
on the sofa, and burying her hot face, streated with 
hotter tears, in the cushion, she moaned, as much 
comically as distressing : 

” Oh ! I am a bad lot to make everybody so un- 
Imppy I ” 
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. CHAPTEE XIV, 

ON A PEBILOUS COAST 

Having made up her reirid to act very warily indeed — 
for a thundercloud seemed concentrating for a terrihlo 
outburst upon that apparently smiling scene— Madame 
de Thauzette left lier room and perambulated the grouiids 
and appurtenances in search of the housekeejier, Ihit 
the latter was engaged instructing the not over-bright 
servant in the minutiie of the menu. 

** Understand, Nicholas,’’ she was saying, in the great 
hall, ** we seat eleven — lot’s see: my lord, his sister, 
Madame de Tliauzette and her son, M. Thouvcnin, and 
all those Pontferrands/* 

The man had ticked the names off on his fingers, and 
shaking his head perplexedly, returned : 

“ Beg pardon, ma’am;''><^ly eight I make it.” 

“ Me, too,” repeated iS^dame Brissot, herself puzzled. 

That’s ten ” 

Stupid I me too, t-o-o,” she repeated, to make it 
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clear at last, “ meaning my family — my husband, my 
daughter, and myself.*' 

Ah, that is eleven, good measure. So you dine with 
my lord?" he went on, a little startled, being one of tbe 
ancient school of domestics who drew the line very 
rigidly when the aristocracy were concerned. 

‘"Yes,** replied the housekeeper, without comment, 
and crossing the room, “ I’ll attend to the wine myself.” 

“T wiis a fool to offend her,** muttered Nicholas, 
downcast at this dread news, for he would not have an 
opportunity to decant the famous old port himself, and 
lie retired to confabulate with the cook in sulki- 
ness. 

Madame Brissot was going too, but the lady in search 
spied her through the glass door, and signed to her 
The beckoning was not regarded, and my lady was 
i-ddiged to hurry in and unmistakably intercept her. 
The reserved air of the latter filled her with mistru^st, 
and she received her excuses doubtfully. 

“ I have my head full of figures,” said she. 

“ It strikes me that the figures of Fernand and my- 
self are rubbed off your slate," returned Madame 
Thaiizette, with a smile, only partly in jest. 

” You only imagine it. coming makes me 

additionally busy, that’s all.” 

But I want to speak with you,” continued the other, 
Madame Brissot persisted in trying to execut| f 
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retreat. “Surely you cannot doubt my good inten- 
tions?'* , 

It would have beeaa unfair, after such a sample of it 
as her introducing Brissot to the count, and Biissot’s 
wife bluntly said as much. 

I was a long time waiting for the chance to befriend 
-you. And so I have made you happy ? 

“As much as possible," was the answer/ but the 
saddened face never lit up the brighter for all that 
assertion. 

“ Naturally, you pray it will last ? " 

“ Such is my prayer, indeed ! At any rate, the count 
seems very satisfied with Brissot" 

“ So he is — he’s told me so himself." 

“ Then all is well? " 

“ In that quarter, yes." 

The four words were uttered in so solemn and porten- 
tous a tone, coming from that lady of levity, too, that 
the hearer shuddered, in spite of always being on her 
guard against evincing emotion. She looked up in- 
quiringly and wildly around her like the hunted deer 
in the glade for a moment taking breath. 

“ You do not seem to know what’s going on ! Has 
not the count told you ? " 

“What, what?" cried the housekeeper, more and 
more alarmed, for her master’s manner had not fore- 
warned h«r cf this apparently grave disaster. 
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‘‘ Or his sister ? , 

Mdlle. Martha had not spoken eith^ of anything out 
of the ordinary channel. 

“ Nor yet Denise ? Eeally ? ” incredulously. 

‘'Why should I speak you false?'' cried the other, 
with indignation. 

“ You might have been bound over to secrecy." 

'' I assure you that I have heard nothing . out of the 
common." 

Her interlocutrix took a place on the sofa, calialy, 
gesticulated for her to approach so that she need not 
lift her voice dangerously, and proceeded : 

“ Let us speak freely, as we were wont to do when 
we kept nothing concealed." 

Madame Brissot's calm face answered for her fairness 
in her part of the relation. 

“The fact is," went on the lady, searchingly, “you 
bear me a grudge, of course, for this broken mamage.” 

“ Not 1 ! but go on about the business that brought 
you" 

“This goes no farther, mind;" with a cautioning 
finger raised. 

“As you please." 

“ Grauting that you are happy enough, there is 
perhaps a greater joy in store for you all ; and I believe 
I shall be the first to announce it — very likely, nobody 
knows it," 
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“ What can slie be driving at?” wondered the as- 
tounded hearer, who certainly did not show any joy. 

** A small happiness is so rare a blessing that a great 
one alarms me ; particularly as you make as much 
fuss — pardon my using plain words — as if you had 
to break bad news.” 

** Without any more fuss, then,” returned the lady, 
sharply, , '' here you have it : your lord and master — 
the count, not your husband — he loves Denise ! ” 

At this Madame Brissot did give a great start. 

How can you say that ? ” cried she in ai)prehensioii. 

** He told me so. Why do you look frightened ? ” 

** I am merely surprised that my lord should have 
selected you as messenger,” answered the old soldior^s 
wife, with that simplicity which often wounds more 
than finely studied-sarcasm. 

Madame de Thauzette let it pass unnoticed l>y 
speech. 

don't see why,” she said; '^my late husband and 
the count were like brothers.” 

** Monsieur do Thauzette ? yes ! — my lord looked up 
to him more like a father — but you ? tliat’s another 
thing. Knowing you as he does, and I knowing him 
as I do — I wonder that he did not choose anybody 
else!” 

Well, you do speak very plainly down here. The 
country air has made you boorish too ! To con- 
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fess the exact truth, I was uot entrusted with the 
news/' 

Her hearer smiled in relief, having guessed aright. 

It's a secret I captured," proceeded the fashionable 
dame, ; “ but the fact remains the same. If he has not 
told any of you, it is because he is turning it over 
wliere and when the wedding will come off.'* 

“ He means to wed my daughter then ? J was right 
to dread any increase of happiness.” 

Her features were clouded, something like tears 
sprang to her eyes, and she trembled with a kind of 
apprehension. The other looked at her in curiosity, un- 
able to understand why the great accession of fortune 
thus affected her. 

How strange to see you (luite overcome,, much more 
sad than glad ! " slie said. I recommend a baibff to your 
lord, and he entrusts his lands and money to him ; — 
in comes his family — ^you to rule his house, your daughter 
to teach his sister — then he falls in love with the 
^iil and wants to make her mistress here. What have 
you got to woiTy about ? what can you desire more ? 
Admitting that fate was stern to you, now you have its 
ample, solid apology.” 

“ Lut if my lord should be refused by Denise, who 
may not love him, in what a situation we should be !” 
remonstrated her hearer, almost weeping. 

But the lady gave a little musical laugh. 
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She refuse such a catch, though 'she did not love 
him ? pooh, pooh ! she will accept him, and make 
herself ,love him ! don’t you fear ! A girl so poor and 
so intelligent as your Denise can always invent enough 
affection to satisfy a rich young gentleman who will 
make her a millionnairess and a countess ! ” 

But her first love may have filled up the gap in 
her heart where the second should be planted.” 

Madame de Thauzette winced, but again raised lier 
laugh, though not so fluent and mellow. 

“Her little flame — a mere flicker — with my boy, 
Fernand ? 

“A mere flash for ^him, but such flames sear youug 
girls deeply,” returned the housekeeper, with more 
solemnity than the occasion seemed to demand. 

“It's a thing of the past and has left things in the 
best condition. At that time Fernand was so light, 
frivolous, and rakish — yon see I do not spare him — 
that he would have been the worst of young husbands — 
and Denise the most unhappy of wives, to say nothing 
of our having been embarrassed for money ; then,” she 
continued, with a sigh, “ only less than at present. 
Where would we be if Fernand had made an alliance, 
I may say, a m(^salliance of it with Denise ? In some 
garret, without any fire in the dead of winter to apply any 
match to ! Such remediless blunders are what one must 
avoid in life,” said this La Rochefoucauld in Gainsborough 
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beaver and Langtry ftont,sententiously; “ Griefs through 
love are always reparable, griefs of wedlock never. As 
a mother, you cannot compare a husband like Fernand 
with the count. Denise will snap at him, and Fernand 
will be dropped overboard, without any report to the 
new captain, as the master of George's yacht would 
have said, in the days when we kept a yacht These 
Bluebeard cupboards are kept locked by all women. 
If we were silly enough to let a man peep in and see 
our former idols, he would instantly imagine we had a 
A\iiole Walhalla somewhere else. Of course, when one 
is c.ornered and the confession is extorted, one must 
make the best of it ! how it turns out depends on the 
kind of man one's dealing with. But all men are not 
born judges, most are born idiots! and they do not 
send everybody to execution every five minutes like 
the Queen in the fairy tales. But we are never going 
to see a girl now-a-days so simple as to run to a laving 
man who is ignorant and trustful, and shout out that 
she loved somebody else before he proposed. No, no ! 
And, besides, there are others than Denise to be 
considered — ” 

‘‘Who else?” 

“ Why, yourself, and myself, Brissot, Fernand, and 
Martha.’* 

“ Martha ? '' ejaculated the housekeeper. 

Have you no eyes ? Not only does Fernand love 
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Martha, but she is ‘ soft * upon him. But the count 
will not hear of them marrying, and Denise — instead 
of shutting her eyes and seeing nothing — for it is 
no concern of hers — she must needs do aU 
she can to drive poor Martha back into the nunnery ! 
If she is so unwise or so wicked as to tell the count 
how she went a-Majdng with Nandy, her treatment 
of Martha will look to be jealousy, revenge, and spite ! 
Already Martha is exasperated against her, and there's 
been such a quarrel between them ! rattled on this 
loose-tongued dame, relishing the very consternation 
witli which she supersaturated the unfortunate, victim 
of her torture. 

4 

“ Only suppose that Denise, for any reason or none, 
rejects the coronet — how can she remain here after 
Martha returns to the convent ? It would he a full dish 
of scandalum magnum for tlie gossips — your I’ontfer- 
rand kind — to entertain themselves upon ! ” 

“ What would they say ? ” queried poor Madame 
Brissot in this first juncture where a word could be 
inserted. ’ 

“That she was keeping the count’s house, and he 
keeping her ! ” 

Madame Brissot, unable any longer to support this 
strain, sank, almost fell, into a chair, with the querulous 
cry of oae hunted, always seeking and never finding 
unalloyed peace. 
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Alas ! ” went on the lady, who had recovered the 

second wind ” of which she boasted, and ran on relent- 
lessly as before, the world is all tongue, and we can- 
not alter it. The only thing is to point the tongue at 
other victims — and we can do it if we combine our 
forces/' said she with a sly look, and deepening her 
tone, “our interests are alike and ought tp be in a 
common fund. You must not be downcast, but keep 
cool, and trim the vessel. The count loves Denise- 
marvellous chance 1 so stick to that — ^build upon it ! 
Let Denise tear out that page of her diary, and open a 
new journal with him ! Fernand and Martha are so 
fond — let Denise win over the brother to consent — 
’twere easy, for he will do anything she asks him." 

Her listener made no remark upon the project, and 
so she was piqued. 

“ What do you want ? Is Martha to be driven away 
alone — Fernand to be brought to task by the count — 
the count to fall out with one who has known him these 
dozen years ? am I to be banished from this very house 
where I introduced you ? is there to be wrath let loose, 
scandal scattered, misery for you three, and despair for 
the whole of us ? '' 

Madame Brissot sat like the Sphynx. Her dialoguist 
sprang up and walked the room nervously, glancing at 
the impassive face now and again. 

“All,” cried she, ‘*all because Denise will not hold 
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her tongue over what it is her interest to hush up ! May 
Satan — I beg your pardon, may Satin — reward whoever 
of malice aforethought spoils this feast that is cooked 
and will go on the table if only Denise will not upset 
the dinner-wagon ! 

“My friend/* began the houselceeper, speaking at 
last, " I fully understand why you want none of us to 
tell Mdlle. Martha or her brother that Fernand broke his 
word to, marry Denise. But you are right not to have 
his perjury dwelt upon. In all the count's conduct 
nothing has betrayed the feeling you assign him, nothing 
in our conduct has sought to excite it/* she added, 
proudly. *'To seek more than the count has freely given 
us would have been ingratitude. Direct or indiiect 
interference with his family 'matters — as well as 
any falsehood, if we are questioned — would be 
treachery/' 

She rose with an effort, clinging to the back of the 
chair. She was stunned by the tierce conflict of emotio]). 
Her head swam, and she saw not one in the room 
but a circle of Madame de Thauzettes whirling round 
and round her incessantly. Fortunately for her wits, 
she caught a glimpse of the count in the grounds, and 
she shook off her confusion. In her present state she 
dreaded to meet him. She might easily let out the 
dread secret which perpetually burdened her. Madame 
de Thauzette shrank from detaining one with so frenzied 
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and disconcerted a mien, and the housekeeper fled like 
a hare let out of the bag. 

“ What did she murmur ? ” queried the lady left alone ; 
“ she said something as she dashed away like one in 
blind madness. ‘ Come what may, her daughter would 
do her duty.’ That may have been it Duty! but 
what a nuisance these dutiful people are !’* 

She looked out into the gardens. The count was 
clearly bent on entering the house. She waited for 
him, ostensibly to take her leave of liini, and he politely 
(jiiickened his pace. She glanced into the mirror. 
Slie was pale with anxiety. Tlieir colloquy would be 
an important matter. 
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THE LIE THAT GALLANTRY COMPELS 

Madame de Thauzette, whatever her ingenuity and 
inability to see that she could be in the way, soon 
found that the house was too hot to hold her. 

She heard that there had been some diflerence be- 
tween her host and his sister, which she guessed sprang 
from her fruitless proposal to him. She tried to see 
Martha, but she was not to be intruded upon, thanks to 
an obstinate servant who could not understand cajolery 
or even bribery. It was worse than at the convent, 
where the Parisian haa found no bar maintained against 
her. With these precautions and the cold air of the 
household, it was not easy to show the visitors the 
door more pointedly. 

As soon as the young lady departed, Denise would 
naturally go with her parents. Whether Madame de 
Thauzette considered their fate or not, she need not have 
feared their fate at being thrown out of comfortable 
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situations. An old family like the Bardannes cling to 
one traditional rule : they pension all who honourably 
quit their serWce through no fault of theirs. 

It is true that, just as Brissot had refused to be be- 
holden to Colonel de Thauzette, he might refuse the 
count’s generosity ; that is, whilst he was alive, but 
money left by his will would be a different matter. 
Perhaps Andre did not yet steadfastly contemplate 
putting an end to a life deprived of motive without 
this engrossing sentiment for Denise. But, plunged 
into despair, he had those melancholy thoughts revert 
which flocked round him when he lost both parents a 
dozen years before. It seemed to him that the last 
of the Bardannes would be leas wretched sleeping be- 
side them in tlie family vault. 

Whilst Madame de Thauzette was fretting in her 
rooms over the preparation for return to town, for the 
dinner was dismissed from her thoughts, the count was 
at his more fateful cogitation. 

Though he believed that Fernand was full of vices 
and ripe for hanging, to put it mildly, he knew that 
maternal love would not let his mother see him in 
that sense. She deemed him talented and found every 
excuse for him when he indulged in an escapade. It 
was clear, too, that it was only her affection that made 
her assert him reformed, and perhaps, too, that he 
admired Martha for more than her fortune. Could she 
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liave maligned Mdlle. Brissot out of mere pique ? She 
might have a lingering grudge against him from the 
days when he, as a college youth, eyed her witli 
sheepish adoration. 

** Let me act, and act quickly,’’ concluded Bardannes. 
‘‘ Before that young gentleman is off to town, I must 
have him confirm his mother’s assertion that she spoke 
at, random only.” Before hia mother, it would be im- 
possible to have an explanation, as a quarrel in a lady’s 
presence was not possible. Face to face, the outcome 
would be more free and decisive. If lie wrongfully 
accused him, the count was the man to offer him fi jink 
excuses ; and even, perchance, in compensation, the 
hand of the girl he sought. 

* He descended from the study, and was glad, before 
his anxiety was much lengthened, to spy the son of 
Madame de Thauzette on the terrace, shooting pebbles 
down the steps at the birds with his cane. 

Oh, count,” exclaimed he, a little startled at the 
grave face and the black coat, buttoned up to the neck 
in a military manner, somewhat suggestive of a bearer 
of a challenge, I wanted to say good-bye to you 
before we left.” 

And I was looking for you to ask you to remain 
h0re while your mother’s stay lasts. I have been con- 
versing with her. I have had to say * No ’ to her 
asking my sister’s hand for you.” 
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*'1 was not aware of my mother’s step, but she told 
me the result,** returned the young gentleman, keeping 
his eyes on his boot-toes, 

**My sister’s affection for you has decided her to 
marry you when she comes of age. I dare say you 
know that too ? ” 

'‘I do,** said the other, unable to repress a smile 
entirely. 

I am opposed to the union because your life is 
spotted blaineably,” 

** You don’t censure harder than I do.’* 

So the young wolf with the meekest of voices. 

Your mother says you have reformed, however. 
Besides, who can claim he is reproachless ? You would 
live praiseworthily if you began a wedded life ? ” 

“ I’ve determined so,** exclaimed Fernand, delighted 
at the contrary wind not only ceasing, but another 
springing up so much in his favour. 

“ Would you do all that in your power lay to make 
the girl happy ? ” 

I would.” 

“ Give me your hand, then,'* continued Bardannes, 
and the two clasped hands with a cordiality apparently 
alike on both sides. 

“ I shall remember nothing but that your fathte was 
almost a father to me, and that we two were college 
chums. I shall ask your mother’s pardon for what I 
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have said against you/* proceeded the count, who 
seemed to believe in his regrets being real and his reso- 
lutions unalterable. “ I no longer gainsay your union 
with my sister/* 

“Is that so?” ejaculated the younger joyfully. 
“Well, you are a jolly ” 

“ Stay,” interrupted the count, more gravely than at 
first, I have to crave that, as I caused my sister pain 
by the news of the refusal, I may acquaint her with 
tliis revocation in your favour.” 

Fernand remained stupefied at his good fortune. 

“ Now,” went on the count, in a brisker but no less 
serious accent, “ we are no longer mere friends, we are 
members of the same family ; we must mutually guard 
and defend its honour,” 

Fernand, without divining the aim of this proposition, 
bowed assent, but with agrowing fear that the drift was 
unfriendly. 

“Well, now, I have owned to your mother that I 
love Mdlle. Brissot. Did she tell you so ? ” 

“No ! ” answered the other wincing under the clear 
eyes too steadily fastened on him. 

“ Your mother spoke ill of that young lady — but she 
has withdrawn the compromising words. But where a 
Woman*s honour and fair fame are in debate, all must be 
clear ! Don*t you think so ? ” 

“ I must admit that.’* 
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** Your mother declares that she spoke at hazard^aud 
that she knows nothing at all about Mdlle. Brissot 
except that she and you once were in tender relations. 
Your respect for your mother would not let you trumpet 
your conquests, of course— '(^uite right. Hence this 
affair may have gone further than your mother dreams, 
as far as you alone know. Any fault of Mdlle. BrissotVs 
was shared with you. Your answer will be known to 
none but me — here's my word of honour on that ! Your 
niotlier, were she to know, would keep the secret as close 
as I, surely, for this is no common matter. Dishonour for 
some and death for others might befall. If Mdlle. 
Brissot was your mistress, that ends it — for,” he said 
proudly, ‘‘the son of Colonel de Thauzette cannot 
expect the son of the line of de Bardannes to take up 
with his leavings, I beg to believe. Things will go on 
tlieir course. I have not spoken to Mdlle. Brissot wmrmly 
— I shall not do so. My sister, becoming your wife, 
will not go back to the convent, but set up housekeeping, 
and Mdlle, Brissot need not depart. Her father will 
remain my manager, and keep house with his wife and 
daughter as all along. None of them will be materially 
prejudiced. I shall travel or go for a soldier, as a tossed- 
np penny may decide. But if Mdlle. Brissot is guiltless f ” 
he said, his voice breaking for an instant as he turned 
sharp glance at heaven as if he prayed for this to be 
granted, “ for which your statement will suffice me — I 
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shall ask her hand of her parents, and, she agreeing, 
we shall wed. Do you consent to answer me on this 
delicate point ? 

Fernand drew a long breath, but would not speak. 
He moved his head in acquiescence. 

You loved Mdlle. Brissot?” 

“ I did — but like a boy of twenty — ^just because she 
was my playmate. She found it a matter of course to 
make me the confidant of those budding emotions 
which tlie boy took to be love. So cousins love one 
another in their teens.” 

‘*Thus, when you gave up calling at her father’s, you 
had the right to do so. Thence you carried away 
no remorse, you left no shame?” proceeded the 
count in a deep voice, without betraying how he 
received the well-told falsehood, credulously or other- 
wise. 

Kemorse ? — no other remorse than my learning that 
Denise had taken seriously what soon blew over with 
me.” 

That was all ? — all ! Upon your honour ?” 

“ Upon mine honour !” cried the young man, uttering 
the denial fluently enough to convince any one but 
a jealous lover. 

‘‘Tis well,” said the noble, but not in relief himself. 
*‘Now, I have no more to do with anybody but the 
young lady and her parents.” 
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It was a dismissal rather cutting than caurteous. 
But there was an ominous fire in the speaker's eyes, 
and Fernand did not resent the tone. He recalled 
Andri5 s seconding him at his duel with Fulviferes ; one 
of the latte/s friends had made an observation which 
the count had snapped up with the eagerness of 
a veritable war-dog. 

Fernand slowly walked about without coming to any 
conclusion that set him at ease. He believed that the 
ruinous secret was sealed up in Denise's bosom, but 
after all, who can depend on a woman guarding even 
what destroys her if published? Bufe^'it was with a 
smooth face, if not a smiling one, that* he went in 
and interrupted his mother's superintendence of the 
travelling preparations. He told her what had 
occurred. 

‘‘ And was that the truth you spoke ? " she inquired, 
earnestly. 

“ The whole truth,” bearing her scrutiny firmly. 

A man who stood the scathing fusilade of a doubting 
and jealous rival was hardly likely to quail under that 
of a loving mother. 

‘‘ I was frightened about your meeting,” said she, 
fanning herself with her parasol fan briskly, ^‘But l. 
was a ninny i ^ 

Fernand was silent. His life reposed on the breath 
of Denise Brissot. At a word she might convert her 
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father, to say nothing of hra lover, into a bloodthirsty 
revenger, whom no prayers, no appeals, no excuses, could 
repel from his throat. He trembled, and all his sensa- 
es Thouvenin had presaged, paled before this 
^Harter of an hour in apprehension. 
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saving the sister 

Madame IUiissot, from the communication of Madame 
de Thauzette, could easily forecast what was in pre- 
paration. After a calm, which time had tolerably well 
preserved, the storm was about to descend and stir the 
])ut slightly ruffled lake to the depth of its bosom. 
Always a little daunted by her daughter, who 'was 
much her superior in intelligence and acquirements, she 
liesitated even now to consult with her on what would 
make or blight the whole family prospects. She had 
110 other idea than conducting the problem with honesty, 
and yet the temptation was strong to keep the truth 
still entombed. 

She had hardly been closeted with her in her own 
room than the servant came to inform her that their 
master had summoned her to join her husband in the 
library. She darted an inquisitive glance at Denise, 
but the latter, reflecting on the attachment of her young 
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charge and her betrayer, in no way replied to the ocular 
demand. She sighed, and traversed the house to the 
rendezvous. 

Biissot had been given a chair, and he sat erect, 
^ without any hint as to what was impending to disturb 
his everyday imperturbability. The count had the air 
Of the undertaker at a funetal, especially as he was in 
black, rather than of host for a dinner party. When 
Madame Brissot was seated next her husband Bar- 
dannes stood before them respectfully, not to say with 
affectionate reverence, and said : — 

My dear Madame Brissot, I have a most peculiar 
matter to discuss with you two. In our long intimacy 
we have learnt all about 03ie another. Since 1 lost 
my dear parents in you only have I met any one like 
them.*^ 

This was uttered so unaffectedly that they could only 
bow, impressed and gratified. 

To make you really occupy that position, the way 
has become easy — for I deeply love your daughter.” 

If Madame Brissot manifested no surprise in her 
emotion, it was just the other way with her sterner 
half, who expressed enough for the pair. 

Andr(5 responded to the old soldier’s look with the 
remark that he yvaa sure of what he advanced, for he 
had deeply reflected. With a profound how, worthy of 
the heir of an old race, he added the sac ramental phrase : 
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• “The Count of Bardannes has the honour to ask her 
hand of you.” 

“ My girl Denise to become your wife, your lady ? 
my lordl” exclaimed Brissot, amazed, “Why, how 
could that ever be ? ” 

Madame Brissot hung her head a little. The count 
smiled deprecatingly. 

“ I do not see why not,” said he. 

“But we are humble, not of your lordship’s 
(quality." 

“You are honourable folk,” was the decided re- 
joinder to his remonstrance. 

“But living in your house, in your service, people 
will say — that, that we ensnared you.” 

“Am I a boy to be tricked and netted? ” cried 
Bardannes, pleased in a way at a little opposition. “ Do 
I not know what I am about ? Am I not master 
of ray actions ? who can call me to account ? ” 

“ Moreover,” went on the bailiff, evasively, being a 
stubborn fellow of his sort, “I told your loi’dship 
this morning Denise was engaged ” 

“ She was engaged to Fernand, from whom, almost 
in his mother’s presence, I have most plain and 
solemn explanations relative to your daughter. My 
dear Brissot,” the count pursued, “your consent ’ 
in no way trammels Mdlle. Denise. Hers is yet 
to be obtained by me. All I ask you now is 
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leave to make known to her my hopes and 
feelings.” 

Upon her, indeed, all does depend. For my part, 
my lord, what can you expect me to say save that I 
am made the most astonished of happy men ? If I am 
an honourable fellow — as I have sought to be — if we 
are both trustworthy, as you say — you amply repay 
us for life’s trials and sorrows ! ” 

He shook a tear out of his eyes ; Madame Brissoi 
was silently weeping. 

“ Eh, Jeanne?” 

Tha-a-at’strue, my dear,” she answered with more 
of a sob than articulate speech, 

“Then,” cried the old soldier, with pretended rough- 
ness to hide his own display of the welling eyes of 
feeling, “ what have you got to blubber about, old lady ? ” 

It’s such an honour 1” she faltered, “ though Madame 
de Thauzette gave me some idea of its coming. 8he 
seemed to know your intention, my lord.” 

“ You don’t mean to say that you have already spoken 
to your daughter on that hint ? ” said the count. 

“Well, Madame de Thauzette might be making a 
mistake.” 

“Did you sound your daughter on the subject ? ” 

“I — I,” began the poor woman, all in a fluster, as 
she would have said, “ I was just going to talk to 
her in that vein when Nicholas called me away hither.” 
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“ Where is she ? inquired Brissot, at a loss what 
moio he was expected to say. 

She is in my room. Brissot, go call her, and we 
will leave you together.’ It will be best, eh, Brissot? 
don’t you think — for my lord to say what he has to 
say without anybody by. She’s a timid soul, my lord^ 
and she might not speak out when we were here, d’ye 
see ? In any event, be well assured that we are ready 
to lay down our lives for your lordship ! ” 

Weeping, she would have kissed the nobleman’s band, 
but he prevented that, and led her respectfully to the 
study door. Once she was outside she recovered some 
fortitude, and hurried her husband on. 

“ Let her decide her fate sharply,” said she. “ Eun 
for I know what young people are ! ” 

*lt was Brissot, tlierefore, who called his daughter out 
and told her of the count’s desire to see her for once 
without witnesses, 

iJenise came into the count’s presence without any 
more emotion than usual, however. Probably she still 
fancied that it was only the relations of Fernand 
with Martha which were to be discussed. 

She looked very charming in her house dress. It 
was a prettily-draped greyish pink sUk dress, with an 
open corsage, exhibiting a white gorgerette, or short 
pleated front, matching the cuffs, and its whole effect « 
of ashes of roses, more or less a kind of mournmg, 
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relieved by rosy ribbons in knots and as 

armlets. 

With all the lofty courtesy and steadiness of tone 
Ynthm his power Andr6 began the colloquy with the 
fmwal intimation that' it was authorized by Mdlle. 
Brissot’s paints. 

“ They allow me to tell you tlmt I love you.” 

One rapid glance, like the flash of a diamond, and 
her eyes dropped agctin ; she blushed and trembled like 
a leaf of the aspen in the restless zephyr on the hill* 
tops. The speaker’s intonation was warmer, and she 
was sure that it came from the bottom of his heart. 

Free as she knew she was left by those who loved 
her, she hesitated some time before her low yet firm 
X^ly that she was no stranger to the suit. It had not 
required her mother’s perception to forewarn her. 
Andrd had been even too scrupulously reserved as 
master of the house and she a dependent, but she felt 
Uiat it was some deeper sentiment than mere respect 
that moved this true gentleman. 

j^t for that one blot on her life, how proud as well 
(ae happy she would be now ! 

The count, drawing nearer, murmured gladly : 

** Then you have loved me a little under the rose, 
eh I” 

If ’tis to love, to value and admire manly nobility 
■ 4t*^;j»l«iVffltiou, to rank one in mind and heart above all 
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others, to stand eager to offer him unrepaid all one’s life 
— to die gladly that he might bo spared one pang — if 
this be loving, luy lord,” said the girl, with ‘strengthening 
voice, but one still tinged with incurable melandboly, 
‘‘ then do I love you, as never better was man loved 
before ! ” 

He would have leaped that one step between, and en- 
folded her in his arms. But she warned him^K) forbear 
yet a moment. Spite of her unexplained restraint, the 
count was confident that her return in sontiment was 
stronger than sheer gratitude for his having lifted her 
up out of desperate misery, far from the scorn of the 
happy ones and the taunts of the malignant. 

You love me, you love me ! ” he kept repeat- 

ing. 

“ Yes, indeed, I love you, and tell you so the sooner, 
at your request, because were I to die this day — for who 
knows what a day may bring forth ?— my death, with 
such a secret, would be agony ! ” 

“ Thank God, I’ve won a wife ! ” cried he, this time 
taking the forward step. 

But already she had receded two, muttering with a kiiid 
of terror, Not in me, no ! ” 

“ Great heavens, no ! why so ? ” he ejaculated, more 
astonished than offended at this second repulse, after 
her confession. 

Alas ! could she, after all, be — ^not one of those iSfrho 
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can love, but may not wed, but one of those who would 
not love because wedlock was impossible ? 

She asked him for his hand with a heartrending 
gaze, through which, in grief-filled but not tearful eyes, 
he read a soul — a clouded pearl. 

** You know the truth now,” said she, retaining his 
hand, in which, somehow, he could not press hers, 
though it was as warm as his ; and so, let us turn 
away, only two friends, who may rely on one another.” 

** Friends ! ” he reiterated, bitterly puzzled. ** Am 
I to believe that you loved this Fernand ? ” 

** It must be so, since I do not believe 1 can marry 
another.” 

You mean you love liim still ? 

God forbid! retimied the girl, with a gesture of 
disdain and disgust, as though she ground a reptile 
under her heel. That gave him a little balm, ilo 
went on ruefully ; 

If that love of yours counterbalances this love of 
mine, I can forgive you.” 

Forgiveness ? ” she echoed, quickly ; “ there tolls the 
word that would for ever clash with our happiness if I 
were mad enough to believe it. That word would come 
again and still again, and quickly, set us as far apart 
as before you approached me, and I came cltise also, so 
very eagerly ! But that is all your lordship shall have 
td forgive, l^or I am going— — 
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Until her turning away with such an incontestable 
evidence of her never retracing her steps — for he knew 
her to be steadfast — he had no estimate of 'what a loss 
would be there. 

Don’t go!” he said, rushing in between her and 
the door with a boyish impetuosity, ** don’t go away, I 
beseech you ! with plain friendship and plain gratitude, 
there is nothing dangerous or unseemly in yoiA keeping 
iny house with your mother and father.” 

Your sister leaves to-morrow. After this conver- 
sation, I have no grounds for remaining in her absence.” 

She smiled faintly at his preposterous argument, 
Avhich only a love-sick brain could have evolved. 

“ Martha does not depart, at least until ehe marries. 
Then I shall be going, and for a long, long while.” 

” Your sister marries?” queried she, anticipating 
ihe answer and deploring it beforehand, too, as her 
.leceiit showed. 

lie told her how he had indignantly rejected the 
proposition of Madame de Thauzette at the first. But 
what he pretended to be full credence in Fernand’s 
asseveration and in his promise to reform merely 
was, as she divined,' a wish to be disembarrassed of 
“ the little sister,” always a sort of King Charles’s head 
that persistently pops up in lovers’ colloquies. 

“ Your sister to marry M. de Thauzette ? ” she said, 
repeating the name as if each letter were drops of 
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concentrated aloe jnioe blistering her tongue, Have 
you consented ? what can have made you give way so 
far*— so low— to that? ’’ 

“ It comes your turn to forgive me. Oh, 1 loved you 
BO dearly ! As I was bound to know all about you, 
and he alone could tell me, I challenged him, witli 
a pledge to let none, not you above all, know — ^before his 
mother, to swear that you — ^that he ” 

“ Speak out ! ” she interrupted, seeing that the 
direful instant had come for the plainest of speech 
and the straightest of deeds. " Ask if he was or was 
not to blame in our relations ? ” 

“ ’Tis so. And as he called his honour to witness ” 

“ A^llain ! of course he forswore himself ! ” she cried. 

« 

Stupefied at this outburst from one whom he had 
grown to think incapable of one high note in the even 
tenor of her daily way, the count almost feared she was 
suddenly distracted. 

“ Forswore himself ! ” he said, in consternation. “ Oh, 
think what you say ‘ 

** Think what you do ! was her fiery retort. “ To rob 
you of your sister, your fortune, and your happy life in 
dignified repose, he told you an impudent lie ! no doubt 
such men rate that chivalric ! Upon such falsehood is 
based the honour of blackguards who steal woman’s 
honour ! Now I will tell all ! she continued, heedless 
of the caution implied in his rapidly closing the door, 
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and speaking with fluency the pent-up sufferings of 
years. 

So long as she alone had been concerned, their secret 
had been religiously guarded by herself and her mother. 
Out of love for her father, she could and did sacrifice 
herself. He had no more idea of her wickedness than 
this noblest of men before her, out of love and respect 
for whom she also would have abstained from one 
injurious word. But now the case was altered. Since 
Andre’s sister was threatened, whom he entrusted to her, 
a pure innocent girl on whose purity and innocence 
Fernand would trade to make her rebellious to him and 
ungrateful to her governess, Denise lost not a moment in 
making a complete avowal that she had been the victim 
of the young Lovelace. 



CHAPTER XVII, 


FATHERS HAVE FUNTY HEARTS 

IJURTNd the distressful tale, spoken simply yet eloquent 
as a choice romancist's most admired page, tlic 
listener averted his eyes, hut inclined his spell-bound 
though burning ear. He followed the sufferer on that 
deceptive journey South, saw her moaning at the 
Cottage door, and on that sleep-walking roaming to 
the river. 

Oh ! that I had been on the spot to save her, thought 
Bardannes, jealous that any other should hold this 
woman by a debt of gratitude. Indeed, he loved iier 
still ! 

“ Yes, he cast me off', coward and scoundrel that he 

is!*; 

“ Not so loud, not so loud ! ” whispered the count, 
thinking of Brissot, so tender on points of honour. 

“ Why should I hush it up now ? my life is ended 
after such a confession. If my father heard it, he 
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would kill me straight ! MhcJi loss to me ! , I wished 
he had four years ago — hut, no 1 could not now gave 
your sister ! thank, Qod for that ! The villain, the 
mean cur 1 it will be a pleasure to ^ee the dog shown 
up to be worth hanging ! ** so she ran on, descending 
in her frenzy at having the gag removed, almost to 
a virulence unbecoming her. 

But it is to he remembered that for four years she 
liad been choked, so to say, and her poor mother and 
she had daily exchanged stolen glances. At the close 
of her story tears came to her rebef, drowning hru' 
llarneof indignation. She hid her burning face in her 
(piivering hands, and sank into the nearest cliair, 
sobbing as if to break her heart. 

Tlie lay-confessor who had received this 'charge, 
because it was not possible to break away or interrupt 
it, stood irresolute. At last, as her convulsive sobs 
lessened in violence, he returned from the window, 
whither he went for relief to his strained senses, and 
said : 

“ 1 need not say that this secret is buried, with my 
heavy heart as the stone upon it.” 

He need not have assured her of that; biifeshe 
unmasked her grief-stricken face, and ventured a 
timorous glance at him which expressed her thanks. 
Finding her voice manageable at last, the poor girl 
mustered up her flagging energies* 
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But you do not know all/* said she. ' 

** Enough that I shall not hand over iny sister to this 

villain,’^ replied he. ''But this something more ’’ 

“ Yes, the child ” 

** Ay, what became of the child ?*' 

It seemed to the tortured one that their final task 
was the supreme pain of all. On the other hand, if tin’s 
unfortunate lover heard that, his anguish would be so 
gi'eat that he would love her less, and that would be so 
much the better for both, perhaps. 

Tlie recital of the modest funeral, with only the two 
female mourners after the tiny coffin, made Audio 
weep with the relater. She made him a kindly gesture 
of thanks. Together with her mother, this w'as tlie 
sole person who had shared in her sorrow. It seemed 
a new tie between them to replace that which she 
believed for ever broken. 

She snatched his hand, and clung to it with a kiss. 
She wished she could die ero it must come to an end. 

f, 

I Suddenly she felt the hand turn cold under hei' 
lips. She looked up with a sensation of coming woe, 
even more poignant than those she had spoken of. 
Indeed, the door-square enframed the irate visage and 
fury-filled form of Br&sot. 

He was strangling rage. His ^ey moustache and 
goatee brisked like that of the god Pan at an invasion 
of his groves. The ohl soldier had heard but little of 
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the avowal, for his was not the eavesdropper’s nature* 
But a little was enough to make him understand what 
a dreadful secret had been nourished on his hearth. 
This pride of his home was a cowardly deceiver, not 
merely to him, but to everybody around her for months 
upon months, to all the good and trusting folk slie 
met. When he gave her a kiss before going to work in 
the morning, he was kissing a sullied brow ; when 
nightly he wished her pleasant dreams, she went to 
dream of her lover! ignoble, worthless. 

He advanced so threateningly upon the group that 
Andr4 was temporarily paralyzed by this apparition of 
Nemesis in a new character. 

Denise sprang up, but had not the strength to flee 
Andr(5 encircled her in his arms, supporting her and 
shielding her with the one same action. At tljis 
Brissot’s wrath passed the containable point. All 
respect for the gentleman whom he loved sincerely was 
hurled to the winds. He flung himself forward as if he 
were shot from a mortar, and seemed about to tear the 
girl from her refuge and dash her beneath his feet. 

''Out of that place and be off with you!*’ thun- 
dered he. 

Denise slid from the count s embrace and sank in 
a heap at the exasperated old man’s feet, moaning, 
“ Father, father ! ” in a voice that would have melted 
any heart but his flinty one. 
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Drab, away ! ” he cried, but at the reproachful look 
of Andr6 he did not spurn her. 

She rose to her feet and staggered , towards the 
window like a blinded bird fluttering against that side 
of the cage next the window. 

Where are you going ? ” demanded the count, 
steadying her, and in some measure directing her to the 
door. She passed out. The count stood there, deter- 
mined that she should not be followed and dealt with 
by her father in his unreasonable mood. 

But already another idea had stirred him, due to a life 
passed in submission to order and authority. He hung 
his white head, and quite in a changed voice said : T 
must ask your lordship’s very kind and gracious pardon 
for having brought into the house such disreputable 
people as Ve are. But I had no idea of it. l^erhaps 
you will not mind seeing her to her mother, for I don’t 
want to do her any harm here, I will put my books in 
order before I leave. Take her away, my lord, quick, 
before my rage gets the upper hand of me ! ” 

The nobleman hastened out after the girl. 

When Brissot was left alone he fought with an insane 
impulse to seize anything in the shape of a club and 
smash all the objects within his reach. The bright sun- 
light maddened him for not having a cloud ; it seemed 
the immense smile of some vast and evil spirit which 
mocked at the calamity so all-important to him. He 
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stood at the window and pressed his throbbing fore- 
head against the glass. 

Had he spied any one in the grounds below to give a 
target for his fury, calmed as boiling oil may be calmed 
by a drop of coldness, but still scorching, he would have 
leaped down twenty feet and not heeded the distance. 
He turned away. 

I must leave my accounts in order,**, muttered he. 

Yes, I promised my good lord that. Aftei’ my books are 
returned and approved, I will punish the wrong-doers.” 

With a step^ suddenly firm as on parade, he went 
through the house to his office. Sustaining his effort 
to govern his seething brain, he gathered the pai)ers, 
journal and account books required, and slowly began 
to retrace his way to the study. 

In the great hall some one was entering from the 
garden stealthily as a thief. Instinctively he halted. 
He had no desire to display to strangers his counte- 
nance, red with suppressed fire, streaked with scalding 
tears, such as the brave, honest veteran had almost 
never known. 

The intruder was Fernand. Whistling to himseli’ a 
hunting song, he came over to the bureau which Mdlle. 
de Bardaunos liad designated ns being the receptacle 
of the ring — the lovers" signal box, in a word — and 
opened the drawer. At that moment he heard ah 
unguarded step. 
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Bnssot appeared, and all his cooler blazed up anew. 

Surprised in the but little reprehensible action, the 
young man none the less showed the pt^lor of a de- 
tected criminal. 

“ It is you ! stammered Brissot, petrified at hk 
prayer for vengeance being so swiftly answered. 

“Yes,** replied Fernand, who could not comprehend 
why those eyes should be fastened on him with tlie 
consuming fire of a tiger’s. Only I.** 

“ What do you seek here ?** demanded Brissot, savagely, 
and creeping up like a red Indian wishful to make sure 
of being well within dagger-stroke. 

“ I ^ well, come to that, old Honesty^ what do you 
want ?** queried Fernand, assuming a playfulness whicli 
he could not fail to confess inwardly was foreign to his 
growing alarm. 

Undoubtedly, Brissot had gone mad, he thought. 
And he was all too sure of that when, with a howl : 
“ Your life, villain ! ** the ex-soldier leaped upon him 
and flung his arms around him so as to pin him to his 
side and continue the crushing movement. 

“ Villain, I say again ! you ruined my daughter, and 
you let her child perish at the baby -farmers ! You 
stole away from her arms, did you ? get out of mine 
alive if you can ! ** 

A terrible wrestling took place between the pair. 
What Brissot lacked in youthfulness was compensated 
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in him by his fire of eumity and determination to 
punish. The sufferings of his daughter and his wife 
during four years invigorated his old blood, stiffened 
his jaded nerves, renewed his overworked muscles. 
Fernand could no more wriggle out of that hug than a 
calf from the countless coils of the boa constrictor. He 
was flung like a mere bundle upon the lounge, and, with 
a hand which he suddenly freed, the victor commenced 
with a slow and fiendish gusto to throttle him. 

He still writlied, but he owned to himself that his 
was a doom pronounced irrevocable. But yet he 
appealed, not to the mercifulness no longer existent in 
the captain's bosom, but to his sense of fair play. 

“ You — you — ugh ! " gasped he, you give me no 
(^liance to make a fight of it. You are m — m — 
murdering me 1 

Murder ! 

'Tis an awful word for a soldier to hear applied to 
]iim. Spite of his righteous indignation, Brissot relaxed 
the fingers at his throat, and, as he might have handled 
a child, pulled him upon his feet with the other hand. 

“ Eight,” said he, sullenly. 

Then, a new thought striking him, he believed that 
he was leaving his vengeance incomplete. He let go 
of his prey altogether with blighting contempt, and 
gave him a push. 

“Now," said he, with a terrible voice, '"you go 
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straight to that mother of yours, and tell her that I 
give her one hour to come and ask me for my 
daughter’s hand for marriage with you* If she does 
not come in one hour, I’ll take this up where I left 
off* Go!” 

He followed him up to the glass door. Althougli 
he stopped short there, reliant on the efficacy of liis 
threat, Fernand, as he hurried off to the part of the 
park where he knew his mother was strolling to pacify 
her nerves, fancied he was pursued closely and un- 
remittingly by the avenger of Denise. 



CHAPTEE XVIII. 


WHILST AWAITING THE WIDOW 

Brissot had gone to confer with his wife, and very 
greatly astonished was he that she did not agree with 
him in his furious sentiments, and even try to throw 
oil on the flame. 

The old soldier was not skilled above other men at 
the indecipherable puzzle, woman’s heart. It is, per- 
haps, because we are unable to sacrifice ourselves 
utterly for anybody that we rate it a crime for any one 
to give away everything for another. 

Besides, Madame Brissot was one of those European 
heathens who esteem themselves Christians because, 
believing in predestinarianism, they caU Fate Provi- 
dence.” She reasoned that, anyway, what was done 
was over — if Providence had not so willed it, it 
would not have happened. 

She seemed even to be not too pained upon the relief 
of the secret being disclosed to him. It was time he was 
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suffering now, but Denise and her motlier bad writlied 
unfe the same affliction during nearly five years. 
There was some gain, no doubt, in removing this ache 
from the brain, and this burden off the heart. Often 
they had nearly broken down under them. 

*'What would you have had me do?'* demanded 
she. 

" Your duty ! — tell the head of the family the truth, 
as he is responsible for all." 

“ I learnt the secret from her, and I had no right to 
betray it." 

“You would rather both deceive me," he thundered 
striding up and down with irritation as well at being 
drawn into a discussion, and at Madame de Thauzette 
being so tardy in acting upon his nowise seductive 
invitation per Fernand. 

“Denise," continued his wife in a pleading tone 
whether she had much hope of softening him . or not, 
“ Denise was not afraid of your anger. It was your 
grief that she loved you too well to excite. She hoped 
you would never learn the shame. We could not tell 
^hat you might do." 

“That was none of your business," returned he, 
though self-acknowledging that he was in no mood to 
be trusted alone with the objects of his anger. 

The French husband is a rather placid, “ let things 
slide " partisan, in the general run of things, but when 
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tlie femily honour is menaced he not only constitutes 
himself sole judge,, hut likewise the merciless execu^ 
tioner, 

“She would have died rather than reveal it to you.** 

“ And the hpst thing too ! ’* 

“ Oh, Brissot, how can you ! ’* cried she, weeping at 
the unwonted brutality. 

“ Don*t you think that I would sooner mourn for her 
than curse her 

“ It*s the man that’s guilty, not she,” she uttered. 

“ No,” lie answered, severely ; “ she’s the one, thrice 
guilty. His name was already dishonoured, and neither 
liis father, mother, nor himself thought decently of him. 
So he was not cheating the affectionate trust of lionour- 
able parents like ns. He was continuing the gallop of 
liis race in vices; idling away his time in immorality— 
an unscrupulous libertine, for whom those fashionable 
monkeys find loads of excuses, and for whom the devils 
below will find loads of white hot coal. Bum it ail, 
speak no more of her, unless you have something else to 
say than silly excuses.” 

Madame Brissot was silent for a time, the dreadful 
future was the stunning blow to her now. She had for 
a moment believed that she had drained the bitter- 
ness to the dregs ; but no, there was more at her lips. 
Nevertheless, she was in the habit of regarding her 
mate as the master, and obeying any law he laid down. 
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li the fresh task were too great, they would die under 
it, and that would end the trouble. !U>oking back on 
the life they had led of late, that would be a blessing. 

After the pause, during which the old cavalrist 
champed his moustache, she timidly inquired: 

" Husband, do you still wish Denise to marry that 
man ? ” 

“ Let me catch her refusing ! ” cried the exasperated 
man. 

“ Well, well,” to calm him, “ have I not told you she 
is ready ; we are ready for anything ? but it will make 
her even more miserable.” 

“ So much the worse for picking him out ! ” 

" She hates the man, and despises him ! ” 

Brissot was taken aback by this remark. If this were 
so, how could she ever have been smitten ? Oh, the 
ways of women ! there is no seeing to the end of them. 

“Ah, Jean, you are a fortunate man to have done so 
little wrong as to justify your harshness, even to your 
daughter. I have nothing to blame myself for, thank 
goodness. What you are racked by only half an hour, 
has tortured me for years — ^yet I still have pity for her, 
and should show it to others too.” 

“Look here 1 ” mterrupted Brissot, the more violently 
as, being the softest-hearted fellow in the world under 
ordinary circhmstmices, the appeal to his pity affected 
him even now. /' All I know, and want to know, is that 
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a rascal bas disgraced a yoiibg woman, and she cannot 
be righted unless he marries her.” 

The good woman could only murmur that her daugh- 
ter might go away to some quiet place, remembering 
the retreat in the South where the babe of shame wos 
bjrn. 

The other shook his head. Where is there a desert 
where, Mary Magdalene being in prayer remotely, some 
man does not spy lier out, and journey to see if she 
remains as lovely in her abundant golden locks as the 
legends depicted her ? For that matter, where is there 
such a sanctuary as an honest man's home ? And yet 
Fernand had violated their home ! 

The remembrance of Mdlle. de Bardannes, fresh from 
the convent, suggested to Madame Brissot the same 
retreat for Denise. 

“ A nunnery ! ” reiterated he, with the French soldier’s 
scorn for things clerical, while at the same time he 
would be free to make other victims, marry and deceive 
some one into loving him, and all the world into re- 
specting him ! He must be punished, too ! They forged 
their chain at their own good pleasure — ^by heaven, 
they shall wear it together ! ** with a furious dashing 
of his fist on the table, 

“ But,” still remonstrated the fallen angeBs advocate, 
with unfailing energy if not very subtle pleading, “ if 
you only know everything, you must know that she 
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has acted on the most noble generosity, so that our 
benefactor's sister should not be tied to that scoundrel. 
She has behaved grandly, though her mother says it. 
She might have held her tongue, let Martha wed 
Fernand, and wed my lord herself. You would have 
had no idea you ought not to give her your blessing.” 

What an idea ! ” said he, amazed at her entertaining 
it. “ So, after having trifled with her honour and ours, 
would she have robbed the man of honour to whom we 
owe all ? She has done quite enoiigli to remain beside 
his sister.” 

It's fortunate she did, to save her.” 

‘'I am going to tell you my mind now,” said he, 
afraid to listen any longer, and hoping to strengthen 
himself in his purpose by the sound of his own voice. 

You want her to keep single because the count loves 
her, and you assured her that the count would be grand 
and generous enough, mad enough, to marry her in 
spite of everything. That is your fancy. Well, I am 
the man that won't have it,” he said, bringing down his 
fist again, and his foot too, in a way that would have 
sent up the dust if his wife were not too scrupulous a 
housewife to allow of its nestling anywhere. 

“You are blaming me now, Jean,” said she, “You 
forget the main point. She’s an affectionate child — 
that's the cause of all this dreadful sorrow. But how 
could it be helped when she loved so dearly ? ” 
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‘‘ That*s one of your woman's i‘easons ! If she loved, 
that settles it ! he sneered. Hang it all 1 we men 

love dearly, but we 1 did, didn’t I ? If I had been 

such a scamp as to have wanted you to live with me 
without any marriage lines, what would have been 
your answer, come ? " 

“ Loving you as I did, Jean, I should have acted like 
her.” 

“The Lord hears you!” said Brissot, solemnly, as 
soon as he could get out a word after this startling 
simple outcome of all-riding love. “ No. no ! that’s 
only to show how far a mother will go to excuse her 
child ! But, as we were saying, or rather, as I was 
going to say, I will never repay all the benefits I have 
received with my complicity in any such a base calcu- 
lation. If we men do not understand women’s hearts, 
you women do not understand men’s honour. I don't 
believe in making innocent people pay for the faults of 
the guilty. By all that’s holy, she shall marry her 
lover! and if my lord’s going to marry, let him marry 
some honourable lady — he deserves nothing less.” 

It was his ultimatum. He strode out, bent on going 
to find Madame de Thauzette and her hopeful in case 
they would not come to him, Madame Brissot sighed 
heavily, but, calming her features as much as possible, 
went to condole with her daughter. Beside her mater- 
nal heart the father’s seemed but an apology for one. 
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To the renewed choler of ex-Captain Brissot neither 
of the two guests was discoverable in tlie house or 
grounds. 

Thouvenin, also, was missing, by the way. 

“If that young jackal has tried to escape me by 
slinking away,” he muttered, “ I will follow him to 
the world’s end ! ” 
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CHAPTEE XIX. 

HOW THE widow’s FLIGHT CAME TO BE EEVERSKD 

Whilst this tragedy was taking place] in the ch&teau 
of the count what might be called a sorio-coraedy was 
being enacted at the dwelling of Pontferrand. News 
Hies about swiftly in a country place. Nicholas had im- 
parted the intelligence that something very surprising 
would probably make the dinner fiasco. 

And his confidants so soon spread about the dis^ 
appointment that it came to the ears of Justine. 
Justine was the trusted maid of Madame Pontferrand, 

She was an old maid of fifty, with waxen face, cold, 
grave, and not very talkative for a woman. She was 
attached to her mistress like a watch-dog to its kennel 
though the chain was rather electro-plate than silver. 
Por a long while her master’s proceedings had appeared 
as dubious to her as to Madame. She did not require 
the latter’s urging to keep a remarkably sharp watch. 
With this invisible spy at the heels of poor Ponty,” his 
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movements were daily recorded. Justine soon came 
to the conclusion that the twice-married man was 
deceiving hia second victim.'* 

Meanwhile he was very smiling ; but then he had 
no more troublesome question to perplex him than 
what cravat he should wear at the dinner. 

Nevertheless, a terrible storm was about to buibl 
around his ears. 

Justine had been over to the railway station, and, 
lingering there in confabulation with an old dame who 
served occasional cups of coffee to lady passengers indis- 
posed after passing through the Longuebranche Tunnel, 
she waylaid the telegraph clerk. Entrenched behind 
official obtuseness, he was non-committal. Still, our 
lady*s maid was a fine blade, and he fared no better 
than if he were in the clutches of a Grand Inquisitor. 

She thus discovered much more than she bad ex- 
pected, returning home a prey to extreme agitation. 
She trotted feverishly, at a gait quite new to her, and 
was both pale and gloomy. The cook and the scullejy 
maid caught sight of her approaching, but neither dared 
to address a word to her. 

“ What on earth can be the matter i " demanded they ; 

she smiles as if she had good news, but the spiteful 
leer in the corner of her eye means mischief for 
somebody.” 

As she went through the house she had to pass her 
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master’s dressing-room door, and, it being ajar, his care- 
less whistling of some tune pretty fresh from the Paris 
music-halls caused her to scowl and her eyes to flash. 

She hissed between her grinding teeth, Oh, you 
xiaughty man ! ” and continued her way, repeating, 
^ Naughty, naughty, naughty ! ” as if her offended 
modesty, indignation, and her sympathy with her poor 
betrayed mistress co ild find no other words. 

She was not unlike her mistress in temperament. 
She rather delighted in the avalanche she was going to 
push upon Pontferrand. As for any real pain that ,she 
would give her dear mistress, she doubted that Madame 
Pontferrand could any more be hint by a blow not 
so sharp as to pierce her than the leathery cuttle-fish 
itself. 

Madame de Pontferrand was not in the best of moods. 
After a very little inquiry, she was confident enough 
tliat Madame de Tliauzette had noi come aww from 
lowii^ however hurriedly, without something brilliant, 
and, worse than that in the country, somelliing novel 
in the way of dinner dresses. So she was passing in 
review all her wardrobe with a more and more mourn- 
ful’ misgiving as each thing looked faded, old-fashioned, 
and irretrievably dowdy. She turned anything but a 
welcoming eye Tjpon her intnider. 

^^You are a pretty one,” said she sharply, to leave 
me to myself at such a critical moment. There is not 
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a fraction of time to spare, for somehow or other this 
dress must ho made to pass muster under those odiously 
keen eyes ; and yet I don’t see liow we shall ever do 
^t unless we ' dodge * up a new improver, and transfer 
all the trimmings from that mauve which I wore at the 
county ball.” 

*'My poor dear lady,” said Justine, in the deepest 
tones of her shrill voice, “it is not a question of tiiui- 
mings and of dresses now, alas I hut of a inoi^stjou. 
misfortune — the greatest that could fall on this unlucky 
house, and oii yon, my best of mistresses I ” 

At this surprise, the old lady turned green witlj j)all(>i\ 
and her eyes opened immcasuvahlj’^ wide, full of dis- 
quietude, upon the others sour face. “ Oh, goodjics-,” 
exclaimed she, clasping her bony luinds, “ dim't you leli 
me that Clarisse has run away with that handsome 
young man over at the count’s, who looked like a circus 
ring-master ! ” 

“Ever so much wwsc than that,” replied Justine, 
feeling some consolation in a shock wldch in itself must 
pretty well have repaid her for a good many digs that 
the amiable consort of Pontferrand had delighted in 
giving her. 

“It is a frightful thing thatl am bound to reveal to } on, 
^ud 1 entreat you to show that fortitude which I have 
always seen in you when only others were concerned/' 
Her hearer fairly quivered with anxiety, 
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'' Tell me, tell me, what is this misfortane. I have 
not the least doubt that it is that abominable husband 
of mine. The gardener has not caught him cutting 
into my flower bed in order to send a bouquet to that 
pyramid of coquetry, has he i the Parisian beauty, as 
they call her over there, though, for my part, except 
that she makes up her eyes very skilfully, I see nothing 
noticeable in her.” 

‘'Still worse than that, madaine!’* said Justine, 
Biidly wagging her head; " I am almost airaid llrat I 
liave not the courage to tell you.” 

Justine, I must insist upon your speaking out ' ’ 

III a slow voice, letting lier words fall like a vivi- 
Mcctionist experimenting with drops of acid, tlie old 
Abigail responded : 

“ M. PoiitfeiTand is behaving wickedly ; lie is de- 
ceiving madame ! ” 

Her hearer drew back as if she were going to go oil in 
a faint ; but she remembered, if slie did not see, that 
she was half surrounded in the rear by band-boxes, 
bonnet-cases, and dresses, and slie bore up bravely 
against the revelation. It was ik^L exactly unexpected. 
This time, though, she was sure, from her old com- 
panion's manner, that she was not playing echo to 
mere tittle-tattle, but bearing a substantial accusation. 
Nevertheless, while Pontferrand was capable of nibbling 
at treaeher)^ she did not like t^o admit that he stood 
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in 60 little fear of: her as to perpetrate a feast on the 
etetire ot^e. 

Be careful what you are about, Justine ! If you 
have only discovei^ a mare's nest, and he gets the 
laugh on me, I shall never be able to say a bitter word 
to him again ; and what a frightful fate would be mine, 
to sit mum-chance whilst he was prancing and capering 
about like the Don Juan of more than middle age that 
I am aware he is.'* 

: The maid uttered a sigh as if she were bringing up 
her heart from its roots to vouch for her fidelity. 

If my good mistress believes that it is not my 
place to speak against my superiors, even when they 
are wicked, perhaps you had better give me my month’s 
t money and send me packing ; but if, on the contrary, 
it is granted that I am only accomplishing my duty, 
however painful ” — here she exhaled another crocodile's 
sob — If I should like to be hoard out.’* 

Oh, I am listening to you ; speak, speak ! ” 

** M. Pontferrand has been telegraphing to Paris. 
But that is nothing, you. will say : master is always 
telegraphing to Paris.*' 

‘‘Ay, and to some vile minx there. I’ll l:>e bound.” 

“ But what do you think of this, mistress ? the vile 
minx, without waiting for his telegram this time, is 
coming here, right into our virtuous village, and I don’t 
know** — here die interrupted herself, or, rather, she 
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was interrupted, by the howl of joy from the railway- 
engine bursting out of Longuebranche Tunnel, and 
approaching Bardannesville, whereupon she continued : 

There ! I should not wonder if she was looking out 
of the window-of one of those carriages at this very 
moment.** 

Oh, I fully believe you ! He is a wretch ! ** screamed 
Madame Pontferrand, slowly sinking doWn, with a good 
deal of caution for a woman under such a blow, upon 
the nearest chair least encumbered, from wliich she 
pushed the dresses intended in combination to create 
one for the dinner. On recovering from the shock with 
that new vigour which the prospect of revenge gives to 
such natures, the mistress of Justine put on any gar* 
meats that came handiest to her and at the same time 
were best adapted for disguise. Almost dragging the 
maid with her, so headlong was her action, she pro- 
ceeded towards the railway. As far as the spy ha<l 
ascertained, the visitress from Paris was too astute to 
come to this way-station of the loop-line itself. She 
was going to make her stop at Val-en-Creuse, which 
was just this side of the Longuebranche Tunnel 

About this same time Fernand had horrified his 
mother with the communication of Brissot’s invitation^ 
which was equally a threat. Their consultation came 
rapidly to an end. To neither was the idea of such a 
forced alliance at all acceptable ; and to both the same 
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idea of llijjht occurred. Theirs was the uatarc to lake re- 
f uge in evasion and crooked ways the moment that trouble 
presented itself. Fernand turned over the time-table, 
and, after entangling themselves in its hieroglyphics, 
they cut the Gordian knot by agreeing to meet at the 
station of Val-en-Creuse as soon as possible, the first 
arrived to wait for the other, and both to wait for the 
first train for Paris. Fernand, as became the man, was 
to stroll away to the nearest point where he could get 
a horse, and ride around by a detour sufficiently wide 
to elude suspicion, whilst his mother went as straight 
as she could go there on foot. 

Leaving the former to fulfil his branch of the ttisk, 
we will politely follow the lady. Having only had a 
glimpse of the country, and meeting more than usual 
obtuse boys to open the gates, she was most amusingly 
misled. 

Long before she arrived at the station Madame Pont- 
ferrarid and her attendant were in the neighbourhood, 
posted in wait for every new-comer. To add to the 
embroglio, the worthy Pontferrand had pitched upon a 
necktie which so harmonised with his complexion that 
it set him off, he thought, to more advantage than he re- 
membered these fifteen years at least. The silence of 
the house made him believe that his good wife was en- 
joying a siesta with a religious newspaj)er and a cup of 
tea; therefore, donned his best hat, dabbed his 
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11031 ! witli pearl powder, put a drop of atrophiue ii), the 
tail of each of his eyes to counteract a certain dimness 
of vision which had attacked the old beau of late, and 
descended the stairs on tiptoe. Beaching the outer air, 
he glanced up over his shoulder, and felt all the jollier 
because there was no sharp eye at the window. He 
merely intended to have a guileless stroll and a bit of a 
chat here and there. But he had not gone many steps 
wlien the telegrapliic clerk, who was off duty, came run - 
ning up to liirn. Me did not, of course, like to own 
that Justine had pumped liim. Accordingly ho did not 
mention her in any way ; lie simply informed tliis almost 
best customer of his, of his having a message for him. 
With a slight start and an involuntary look back to- 
wards liis house, although it was out of sight, he drew 
the man to the roadside under the poplars, and only 
then took the paper. As lie read it, he Cvommenced to 
smile, but then a frown appearcil above it, and at tlie 
last line his face presented the Comic and the Tragic 
Mask combined, half and half horizontally. He looked 
alarm as far as his eyes were concerned, while about 
liis mouth a smile continued to cling. 

“ This is a ticklish situation,” he said, “ what shall I do, 
Eiiscbe? there is a f-f-frieudof mine coming down here 
from Paris. Of course you know that, as you wrote this 
precious scrawl, and quite uninvited I assure you ! You 
need not wink ! I would not for the world have had 
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her drop ioto Baxdannesville. What on earth shall I do, 
old Mow?" 

The disciple of Franklin, Volta, and Edison ventured 
to suggest that as Madame Pontferrand might walk over 
to their station at any moment with a view of picking 
up the news, and as she would be sure to give particular 
attention, whether she had suspicions or not, to any lady 
passenger, possibly young — ^Pontferrand said, “so-so” — 
and probably good-looking — Pontferrand smiled fatu- 
ously and murmured rather !” — and dressed in no rustic 
style — Pontferrand was here heard to say that he had 
often had to reprove her for being such a ‘^dasher!” — well, 
to sum up, the son of the Telegraph volunteered to go 
back with him and execute the simple little favour of 
saving him in this dilemma. He would telegraph to 
the Tunnel Station, where trains always made a halt 
before plunging into the darkened tube, and the guard 
would give the lady secret notice that her welcomer 
would be waiting for her at Val-en-Creuse. 

The lightened Pontferrand hailed this suggestion as 
a manoeuvre of genius. He trotted into the buffet at 
once, where the clerk joined him, with the assurance 
that he had made all snug. The two made themselves 
flhug in n retired compartment of the refreshment bar, 
where they snaoked a couple of cigars to make them- 
selves dry, allayed the dryness with a bottle of rare 
;Win6, and then each went his road with another cigar 
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alight, and all at Pontferrand’s expense. The clerk 
went home to have a sleep ; the bourgeois to walk 
the road that now approached and now departed from 
the line of the railway, and shone in the siin like four 
or six silvery snakes. By the time that our Lothario 
had left his native place well behind him he began to 
feel his spirits spring up like the innumerable hop-toads 
that sprinkled the hollows as if they had been rained 
down from the sky. 

After all, there was nothing reprehensible in his 
present proceeding if you really looked at it in the 
right light. He was not going to a love-tryst of his 
own making. It was that rash-head in the capital who 
was flying down upon him without warning. Luckily 
she would not be seen in the village, where her presence 
must have excited comment. He would join her in a 
spot where the few who knew him would only laugh 
and poke at him in fiin for six months afterwards when 
they met, for a joke of this kind has long life in these 
parts. 

He would give his sweet charmer the bank note that 
no doubt she came in quest of for a new hat, a fan, or 
even to pay that terme in arrears which is the Parisian 
hogey. Then they would shake hands ; he would sea 
her into the railway carriage ; go in the reverse way, 
and there would not be the least occasion for him to 
face the dragon at home with a quailing heart. 
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Thus camfoitiijg himself, the beautiful breeze aiding, 
he walked along the' slope of the railway-cutting to the 
platfonn of Val-en-Creuse. 

It was one of those timber walks peculiar to some 
country stations, evidently constructed by a railway 
engineer who had novel ideas of fun ; such a designer 
thinks that by stretching out tlie alighting platform 
almost to meet “ tlie crack of doom,” a very good joke is 
being played upon the stranger who flounders out at 
the extreme end on a wet night, when the blinding 
rain is blown fi'om at least three points of th(^ compass, 
and the station itself is almost as far off with its partly 
eclipsed lights as the signal box down yonder towards 
the tunnel. 

. Pontferrand felt his heart jump, for clear out of the 
station, upon the wooden way, paced a female figure 
evidently filled with impatience. 

Had she already ariived i The figure goes for nothing 
to an old lady-killer like him in these days when in- 
ventors do not neglect originating appliances to remedy 
natural defects and even improve upon nature. 

From the fashion-plate point of view perfection is 
common enough everywhere save at Eardannesville, 
where the old fogies still object to the trickeries of the 
toilet. In this case Pontferrand thought he recognised 
the figure, and he was quite certain that the apparel had 
not^oome from the silk mercer^s in their market town. 
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“ It is iny Parisian/* he said to himself. Kusebe has 
worked the oracle beautiful. These fellows juggle with 
railway trains as I never could with three oranges after 
dinner ; and to think of my charmer being so impatient ! 
to come to think of it soberly — rather a difficulty, 
by the way, since the red wine rose into the head during 
the long sunny walk — it is a great compliment to me 
that she could not wait for my coming up. Instead of 
giving her one hundred and twenty-five francs as I 
intended, she shall have two hundred and fifty. In 
fact, looking at that costume she has got on, she is a 
miracle of economy to dress up to the mark on so 
little/* 

So reasoning, he did not bother going through tlie 
station, but walked round by the end of the store-houses 
and mounted the platform. It was thanks to this 
roundabout course he was not seen so far by Ids wife 
and her attendant ensconced in the ladies* waiting-room 
of the straggling building ; however, one of them, ven- 
turing out, descried him half-way along towards the 
solitary female, whom we will have guessed to be 
Madame de Thaiizette in anxiety at the delay in 
Fernand’s arrival. Hearing a man*s quick step on the 
planks, she turned delightedly with a sudden smile of 
alleviation. 

Pontferrand bounded forward. 

Under the lady’s veil all that he discerned wits 
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a flash of bright eyes — ^brighter than his own, or he 
would not have so blundered — and the smile afore- 
mentioned. 

At the same time, fifty yards away, Justine was 
screaming for her mistress to rush out of the waiting- 
room'"* and catch the faithless one actually accosting 
the, lady fair from Wicked Paris.*^ The two women, 
as if they were engaged in a race, rattled over the 
boards on the long stretch towards the couple, who 
had suddenly stopped, one in her turning and tho 
other in his advance, by perceiving their mutual error. 

Unluckily, Pontferrand had been unable to repress 
his joyous salutation of '' What a dear you are to come 
so farJ I hope I have not kept you waiting I 
*‘He called her his dear mistress!” gasped Justine, 
coming to a stop for the want of breath. 

‘‘Oh! you call her y6ur ‘dear,’ do you?” cried 
Madame Pontferrand, who somehow found breath in 
spite of the severe burst. 

It is an astonishing fact that when a woman of this 
type wishes to tongue-lash a man she is never at a 
loss for breath. In another moment poor Pontferrand 
was as if surrounded by Actseon’s hounds, Madame de 
Thauzette flashed an offended glance upon him, his 
wife glared as though she hoped to consume him to 
ashes, and Justine, who tossed her head as if she thought 
this was the adventure she expected on the part of 
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any Parisian lady, alternatively eyed her master and 
Madame de Thauzette with indignation. 

It was a most awkward situation. 

While all opened their mouths to say something, 
something that probably would have been better unsaid, 
luckily, there was an overwhelming scream from the 
engine-whistle of the train which that deceptive 
scoundrel Eusibe had assured his friend and patron 
would be stopped at Val-en-Crcuse. It ran noisily by. 
The women instantly forgot their emotion to spring 
away from the edge ; but the gentleman was too much 
])aralyzed to budge. 

So close to the train was he that he could almost 
have touched a pleased yet astonished face that appeared 
at a carriage window : it was that of the cause of all 
Ins present pother, who was being carried on to 
Jhiidannesville. When the thunder died away the 
embarrassed Pontferrand still stood like one whom 
Llie lightnings of his wife's eyes had bemiinbed. 

She returned to the charge thereupon. 

“ I don’t half understand what has brought you here, 
and what is going on, or the presence of this lady,” 
she said. 

doiTt myself!” muttered Pontferrand. '‘It is 
some hoax ! That’s it ; my cronies are making an 
April fool of me 1 It would puzzle a lawyer el^e * 

“ It shall not puzzle my lawyer long,” interrupted 
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Madame Pontferrand, “ I shall write to my uncle to 
engage the costliest counsel at the Palace of Justice ! 
A divorce, sir, a divorce, under the new law!’* and 
away she strode, accompanied by Justine, to swoon 
away comfortably in the waiting-room. Her final 
glance of undying animosity was towards the now 
merely amused Madame de Tliauzette. Seeing the 
coast clear of * this gorgon, the unfortunate man 
gradually came to the use of his liinhs much after tlie 
manner of the actor who plays “The Vampire,” and who 
resuscitated by the moonbeams. Ho made alow bow to 
Madame de Thaiizette, although slieliadscornfully turned 
her back upon him, and, regaining his wits too, lie flew to 
the telegrapli office. There he communicated with the 
operator at Bardaimesville, and directed him to make 
such arrangements at his expense f‘»r the disposition of 
this provoking visitor from Paris as would ensure ten 
miles at least remaining between her and Madame 
Pontferrand until furtlier orders. This dojie, he stroked 
down his face into the most contrite expression imagin 
able, and with all tlie courage he could muster went 
to learn how Madame was getting on. She was not to 
be seen, but Justine, not unimpressed by the intimation 
that her Christmas-box next coming would contain a 
valuable bon.bon, promised,^ after sundry sniffs and 
protestations, that she would do her best to slip in u 
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kind word for her master as she took the victim home 
by easy stages. 

She recommended him, just as if she had divined his 
wishes, nut to come home at least until it was time to 
start for the dinner at the Count de Bardannes’, always 
provided that Madame would be in a fit state of nei*ves 
to enable her to sit at table without a resemblance to 
the conventioiial mummy at the Egyptian Banquets. 
As for Madame de Thauzettc, she quite forgot, in her 
more serious hroodiugs, this episode which slie deemed 
purely farcical. She continued her promenade w'onder- 
iiig with more and more pain what could have delayed 
Bern and. 

And what could liave delayed remand ? 
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CHAPTER XX. 

WHAT REVERSED THE ELIGIIT OF THE WIDOW’S SON 

Fernand de Thauzetpe had found a horse so miuli 
better than he expected at a fanner's that he galloped 
away with a speed Avhich rejoiced his heart. For waht 
of knowledge of the country, he allowed himself to ho 
carried to a greater distance than he desired. He founo 
himself stopped at last by his horse suddenly falling 
lame; it had hurt itself with the flints of the iicw 
railway cutting. He abandoned the steed without aii\ 
commiseration for its silent sufleriug, and climbed to 
the top of what he thought to bo a hill ])cfore him. 
The hill, however, was cleft abruptly ; ,at his feet tlie 
railway lines extended right and left. In a little hollow 
a man was slowly walking, every now and then, appa- 
rently at haphazard, smiting the metals with a long- 
handled hammer. Ke was so absorbed in liis occupa- 
tion, listening very attentively to the ring of the iron, 
tlmt he did not hear Fernand's hail. The young gen- 
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ileman, therefore, walked along the edge till he found 
the incline somewhat gentle, and dcsqended to the 
level. He enquired where he was, and the man gave 
him some points of local topography that would have 
been of greater value if Fernand had known anything 
( { tlie places so cited. Wtill, he could understand that 
on the other side of the long tunnel which gaped at a 
moderate distance from them he sliould find the station 
oi* Val-eu-Oreuse, where his motlier, no doubt, was* 
waiting. By the road,” volunteered the man, “ it 
is along way about, and, besides, they have lately been 
mending the roads, and the hard stories will ]>lay the 
[ilagiie with such fine town leather as your boots’,’^ 

[ supnose you mean," said Fernand, ‘'that! had 
bette” make a short cut of it by going through that 
tiuiueh But Avhat about tlie trains ” 

'ri e man intimated that there need be no fear of 
ihiuu; that, in fact, he and some other workmen^ould 
not be strewn up and down the line thereabouts if they 
Avc i-f- liable to be painfully interrupted. 

So Fernand tossed him a coin and walked beside the 
rails towards Longuebranche. 

There was nothing particularly inviting in the aspect 
of the tunnel. Its mouth was scooped out of the rocks 
overgrown with rugged shrubs ; and at the extreme 
end, in the ring of dark black mist, a pale orange glow 
scarcely more than perceptible^something, like the 

V 
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sickly yolk iu an omelette upon which the chimney 
soot fallen into the pan. However, there was no 
doubt of this being a straight line. 

As he moved nearer the mouth somebody in a little 
house on wheels called out to him. But he was already 
beginning to fret at the loss of time, and hurried on 
without even turning his head. 

He plunged into the tunnel. 

After a few steps, the cold and dampness gave him Ji 
shiver till he pulled his coat tight round him, and 
caught it on one or two buttons. The darkness began 
to thicken, and at very long intervals only air-holes lei 
in a dull glimmering. The walking, too, was not at all 
comfortable to one inexperienced ; between the metal'- 
there was a kind of gutter which collected the drainage, 
similar to those, though less deep, on both sides of tlie 
tunnel. In this channel the sharp square-ended sleG])C] ^ 
projected, and would have sufficed to break the arm or 
split the skull of any one tripping up and falling u}>on 
them. Between the sleepers the coarse gravel was 
excessively trying. As for walking along the iron, a 
skilled rope-dancer would hardly have cared to long 
continue it; instead of the metal being beautifully smooth, 
as it appeared at a distance, the edges were frayed off 
ia jags and slivers, looking very frail, but steeled into 
cutting points, which very soon made miuce^meat of his 
&fitidiopIy fittix^ boats< 
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The silence for a while remained unbroken, and 
became oppressive ere long. 

At last he heard muffled voices, and, his eyes being 
accustomed to the gloom, espied vague figures before 
him making incomprehensible gestures. They looked 
like gnomes preparing to defend their melancholy 
subterranean region from this lone intruder. 

Even se little absence from the sunlight made the 

young man glad to speak with a fellow-being, and • 

naturally conjecturing that they were the workmen 

whom the person with the hammer had spoken of, he 

floundered on more quickly. Presently, indeed, he found 

his way literally barred by a score of navvies. They 

looked very savage indeed, with their long flowing 

beards and slouched hats cocked as romantically as any 

brigands’, and their clothes were stained with all sorts 

o{‘ oxides — red, green, black, and yellow. By the faint 

lurid rays of a couple of lanterns, these splashings and 

tricklings, and their reddened arms bared to the elbow, 

suggested the semblance of surgeons and their aids aft^r 

a battle. They stared at him hard, and in a surly 

manner seemed determined not to let him pass through 

their midst. Indeed, as he hardly knew how to begin 

a conversation, and meant to walk along without 

attempting one, two of them deliberately crossed their 

pick-axes before him and brought him to a standstill. 

* 

He uttered an indignant exclamation. 
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Upon tliis the gaiiger ’* stepped forward, a giant 
somewhat more uncouth and more thickly plastered 
with clay and mud, and sprinkled with more slimy sand 
than his mates. In a voice like the roaring of a half- 
tamed bull, he demanded the business of this stranger. 

Fernand explained that he wished to go through the 
tunnel in order to reach the first station beyond. The 
chief of the working men gravely responded that it was 
no thoroughfare for persons not attached to the railway 
company, and not only must he turn back instanter, hwi 
that he ought to consider himself very lucky that they 
did not hand him over to the company’s police inspector 
to be imprisoned unless he chose to pay the swingein.u 
fine. He added, with a slight softening of his voice and 
a wink to his lieutenants, which elicited a low laugh, that, 
he thought it only fair return for his hint that, as a gentle- 
man, he would stand them half a louis for their supper 
wine ; that would not be a quarter of the fine tres- 
passers incurred. 

“But,” remonstrated Fernand, producing the coin, 
but still holding it between his fingers, “ can’t you let 
me go through if I make you this present ? ” 

‘'Well, no, sir!” answered the commander of tbe 
repairing gang ; “ we can’t let you go through as things 
are now. If you get a pass from the clerk of the works 
out there, we would only be too glad to let your honour 
go by.” 
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“The clerk?” queried Fernand, who saw nobody 
here of a literary aspect. 

“ Yes, you must have passed him, sir, a red-haired 
man, not unlike a monkey, perched up in a little box on 
wheels at a desk, laying his sharp eyes about him like 
a ferret does ; mighty ready, I assure you, to see every- 
thing that goes on, and a good many things too that a 
poor workman don’t do ! all to make a mark against 
him in liis cursed black books,” 

* 

“Oh, yes, I remember to have passed him/' said 
Fernand, vexed now that he should have been so in- 
attentive to the clerk’s challenge, 

‘‘ All right, sir ; just you come back wkh a pass, and 
we will put you through. Thank you, sir ; much obliged 
to your honour 1 ” and all the men chorused their 
thanks. Fernand turned away in deep annoyance, but it 
was no use spiting himself by delay with a task before 
him just commenced ; and he retraced his steps as far as 
the tunnel’s mouth. The clerk was hard at work in 
liis portable house, and did not care to be interrupted, 
but he was not insensible to a golden argument, and ho 
speedily filled up the blanks in a printed form, affixed 
the seal and his signature, with all the attention to 
detail which characterizes the French functionary, how- 
ever impatient might be the applicant. Without glancing 
at the paper or submiLtiiig to its being sanded, Fernand 
almost snatched it away and dashed into the tunnel again. 
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At this rate, the shortest route bid fair to be as 
tedious as the longest way round. 

When he arrived there the ground seemed more 
rugged than before, and the platelayers, he fancied, 
grinned peculiarly and merrily ; but if he had thought 
in the least of this matter, he would have attributed 
this mirth to their enjoying his gratitude by antici- 
pation. He presented the paper to the captain of the 
gang, and he puzzled it out, more or less upside down, 
and a hedge was made for him to go through with a 
great deal too much of ostentation. After he went by 
and it had closed up, the men, instead of resuming 
their labour, communed in groups with laughter that 
was a great deal more hearty than respectful. 

On he stumbled. The darkness grew thicker and 
thicker, the air closer and more impregnated with 
sulphurous cinders, The white glass insulators, holding 
the telegraph wires along the moist sides, stared at him 
like lidless eyes of marine monsters. Now and again 
a rag or a newspaper dangling from the end of some 
twisted wire irresistibly suggested the likeness of a 
man in evening dress — all shirt-front except the black 
coat and continuations — who had hanged himself there. 
Cold and damp allied themselves with such ghastly 
emotions as to keep his cuticle in one perpetual 
creepiness. 

He stopped at last, almost dead beat, On looking 
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towards the mouths of the tunnel, they both seemed to 
be of the same size. He calculated, therefore, that he 
was at about the centre. After moving along a little 
farther, he had to correct his calculations. Beyond a 
doubt, one end was larger than the other, and, 
consequently, much farther off. He was so fatigued, 
and in such pain with his battered feet, that he fairly 
despaired. 

Fortitude is not a leading quality of such characters. 

He sat down on the end of a beam, with his feet 
inside the gully, the icy water being rather a relief 
than otherwise to his bruises and cuts, and so rested. 
On looking uj) again, the end longest away of the 
tunnel seemed only to promise to protract his tribu- 
lation. He suddenly determined to go back as ho had 
come ; he wmuld there w^ait for a train after communi- 
cating with his mother by the electric medium upon 
the reason for this unfortunate delay. Collecting his 
energies, he accordingly returned. 

Just at the moment when he firmly believed that he 
was no longer able to put one foot before the other a 
piercing scream and increasing rolling of thunder made 
him glance back in the direction of the sounds. The 
mouth that way was dotted with a minute speck which 
enlaiged at every instant, and soon filled up the grey 
disli. It was a train, he thought, and the prospect of 
meeting that fiery monster, of which the two red eyes 
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were already separating, from having been one at first 
view, Was awful. The walls were perfectly smooth, 
nothing like any of those recesses whither the workmen 
fly for refuge in such emergencies. He set to running. 
He was only within hearing of the cries of the workmen, 
when he was sure that the engine was overtaking him ; 
he felt it driving a column of air before it, whilst its 
lamps were surrounded by its own smoke, beaten down 
and then rolling away. Unused to such a sight, he 
could liot distinguish on which line of rails it was 
travelling, and, horrified at the idea of his dainty body 
being converted into an unsightly mass, ho threw him- 
self in the channel on one side. At the same moment 
the locomotive rushed on, while liis wliule frame shook 
with the earth's vibration; bis heart actually stood 
still. The sensation was over in a second. It was an 
engine without a train. He arose, soaked and mud- 
dled, and staggered, with the eagerness of man to have 
the comforts of his fellows, towards the navvies, who, 
in their turn, had sent out a detachment of helpers 
towards him. The ganger examined him by the lantern 
light, and liad him rubbed down with some straw. He 
did not make him presentable at State receptions, and 
he was none the less damp ; but it prevented the clay 
caking upon him. 

't)aeof the men had a flask of liquor, and allowed 
him to drink. 
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As soon as he had recovered he announced his 
intention of foregoing any further progress in his mad 
attempt, and that he only asked to get out of this 
hideous vault. The ganger, however, made a sign to 
his men, who formed in a row across the way, and, 
with mock politeness, responded : 

'' Certainly, sir, if that is down in your pass/* 

What could the man mean by that ? He pulled out 
the paper, which he had almost disregarded ; it had 
become wet, and the chief navvy’s hard lingers made 
Had Ijavoc with the fiVne as he unfolded it after drying 
it a little at the lantern. 

“ Well, there, you see ; that’s clear enough ! it reads 
as it did before!” cried Fernand, testily. “I hope 
}'uu are not going to stop me now while I am catching 
cold.” 

“ I am very sorry, sir/’ said the foreman, in a tone 
tliat belied his words ; “ the pass is all right as far as it 
went, or perhaps I ought to say as far as you went ; 
but, if you don't mind looking at it again, you will see 
that it is a permit for you to go through the tunnel ; 
but I can’t see a word about it authorizing you to come 
hack ! You see, sir, this very strict company don’t 
like to object to gentlemen such as you going upon the 
line, or even through the tunnels, when there is not any 
trafiic about, because many a gentleman writes to the 
newspapers when not lei t(» have his own way, and the 
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compaiiy don’t like that. So the clerk only gives just 
what he is asked for, and no more. You said you wanted 
a pass to go through the tunnel, and there you have got 
it. If you had asked for a double pass, one that would 
bring you back, you would have been saved this 
trouble.” 

“ Oh, very well ! ” sneered Fernand, trying to keep up 
his end of the joke with a good deal of ill grace ; it 
will be with much pleasure that I will run and ask 
that clerk to put this down on the paper. I shall be 
only too glad to spend the rest of the afternoon in 
passing and repassing your amiable company.” 

Ha ! ha 1 much obliged, sir ; but you can’t go by here. 
You will have to go out through the tunnel straight on, 
that way. I don’t want to hurry you, but if you are not 
pretty smart over it, you may be caught between the 
two trains that are due fifty -three minutes hence. 
Judging by the pace you prefer, I reckon you will meet 
them just about the old milestone, where many an un- 
fortunate platelayer has been cut to pieces, all because 
the company won’t make a man-hole extra. I say 
again, you can’t pass here. You will have to go on, 
sir.” 

He turned his back unceremoniously, and as if the 
remembrance of the orthodox interruption to their 
labours which the resumption of traffic must in fact 
inflict compelled him to regret wasting so much time 
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in this grim pleasantry, he and his men fell to work 
with more spirit than before. With their picks and 
shovels flashing about in all directions, they formed a 
deadly impenetrable phalanx, which Fernand had to 
give up any idea of attacking. 

Beginning to more than suspect that some evil genius 
was wreaking his spite upon him, Fernand resumed his 
delightful walk once more. Every bona seemed to ache 
with an individuality of pain, and his nerves were re* 
laxed so as to move, with an effort, mechanically. The 
workmen had evidently been renewing the gravel here, 
for he got along very badly ; but as he dared not stop, 
lie was glad to see the opening of the vault appreciably 
widen. 

In the end, so far there had been no sound of approach- 
ing trains. That was the only consolation, in the midst of 
his misery, between him and the broadening circle of 
light where he was happy to think the warm sunshine 
jiwaited him. Nothing intervened but one man. He 
had on an oil-stained cape and the blue blouse of the 
ordinary workman, and was tapping the rails with a 
long-handled hammer ; he was about a hundred yards 
from the opening himself. Fernand pressed on as soon 
as he distinguished this was a man, and almost joyfully 
called out to him : 

“ I can’t go much farther. I wish you would lend 
me your arm my friend, to help me out of this con* 
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founded place ! I am afraid every minute that there 
will be a train come in/* 

At the sound of the voice the man gave an exagge- 
rated start, shouldered his hammer as a soldier would his 
musket, turned round with his head up, and said, in a 
slightly jocular tone : 

‘‘ Upon my word, it is that dear young M. de Thauzette ! 
Who would have believed I should have the pleasure of 
meeting him in this hole ^ But I dare say you have 
been going in for another ‘ sensation ! ’ ” 

Of all men in the world it was M. Thouvenin, and in 
this smock-frock and oily cap ! Fernand stopped short 
with amazement. A spark of intelligence sprang tn 
light within him, and was rapidly fanned into a bla/c. 
He commenced to suspect that the freaks of the plaU*- 
layers had been inspired by some superior “ head and 
front of this offending.*' 

As his stare became a scowl, Thouvenin laughed 
again. 

“ Oh, I see you are rather puzzled at my being here. 
Oh, that’s the most natural thing in the world. I own 
a good many shares in this branch line. I have found 
that it is one of those sure profitable things that our 
worthy friend Pontferrand wishes to invest in. I very 
often walk up and down the line with or without my 
friend the chief repairer of the permanent way, and I am 
following my volunteer vocation now.” 
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lorjiaud felt so humiliated in his draggled state, 
which showed up to little advantage even beside the 
smock-frock and oily cap of Thouvenin, that all he 
thought of was to get out of his sight as soon as possible, 
and out of hearing of his gibing voice. As soon as he 
came abreast of him, however, Thouvenin swung out 
his hammer, with which he described an air-line aciws 
the tunnel. 

‘‘ 1 beg your pardon, M. de Thauzette,” he said ; “ if I 
were in my private capacity as a mere well-wisher of 
yonis — since you are my friend and the count's — 1 
should, instead of detaining you, liuixy you on to where 
you would get a change hf clothes and a good warm at 
a lire ; but, do you see ? I am taking the place of my 
friend the superintendent of the repairing gang, and, as 
liis representative, I am bound to be not merely precise, 
hut over-exacting, in carrying out the rules and regula- 
tions of the company, I must, it follows, trouble you — 
still being forced to regard you as a stranger, not as a 
friend — to let me see what authority — written it must 
be — you have for being within a covered way of the 
line." 

Fernand blurted out something rude about his 
liaving the confounded pass, and tried to proceed ; but 
the hammer was swung round again ominously, and, 
whether he liked it or not, he was fain to pull out the 
written paper and display it to his challenger, 
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“ Quite right/' said Thouvenia^ with provoking slow- 
tiees ; " but no, no ! not all tltat^you may probably wish. 
I see that it authorizes you to go through the tunnel ; 
but there is no permission expressed here for you to go 
one step, beyond! I am therefore compelled — still 
rmembering that I am acting for the superintendent — 
to request you will stop when you get to the mouth ot 
the tunnel there ” 

And wait there to die of cold until some other clerk 
of the works furnishes me with another stupid paper. 
You will carry this joke too far, sir. I have borne 
quite enough from these brutal envployds^ but as for 
you, you are something in the shape of a gentleman, 
and I demand satisfaction instantly, or an apology.” 

‘‘ My dear M. cle Thauzette,” replied the inventor, 
coolly, 1 don't travel around with duelling pistols in 
my pocket, and, as for fencing, I am a great deal mor(‘ 
used to cold chisels than small swords. Besides, if we 
were supplied with such weapons, I really don't think 
it would be polite of me to detain you here for a bout 
with them, since you are at this moment expected to 
caU with your mother on M. Brissot with the answer 
— in person, mind — to a message, very peremptory, which 
he entrusted to you. Your mother, by the way, is 
waiting at the station out there. I took the trouble to 
send one of our men thither about twelve minutes since, 
when I first sighted your approach. She thereby knows 
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that you are somewhere at hand. There is nothing lost 
by the time gone by, befcaUse M. Brissot was, some hours 
ago, at a pitch of wrath which must have prevented him 
conducting the ceremony of betrothal with befitting 
deliberation. He will have cooled down by this time, 
and will no longer feel like strangling the persons who 
disagree with him ! As I believe you will promise me 
that, without any intention this time of pledging your- 
self falsely, as you do to women, at all events — as 
you will promise, I repeat, to accompany your mother" 
back to the chateau — I have hot the slightest objection 
now, as well in my own capacity as in that of my friend 
the superintendent, to letting you pass out of the tunnel 
to the station.” 

“Let!” cried Fernand, who had tried half a dozen 
times to break into the speaker’s irritating WT)rds, but 
had been repressed by the glitter of his calm eye ; “ let, 
indeed ! I tell you, M. Thouvenin, tliough I am 
trembling, it is with wet and cold from my accident, 
not from any fear of you or your big words I I shall 
leave this place over your body if you don’t make way, 
and I shall go with my mother whichever course we 
choose to turn.” 

“Still one word to that decision, M. Fernand I” 
answered Thouvenin, taking up a second hammer similar 
to that he was holding; “since you are, talking about 
going about over people’s bodies, I am not tJfie man to 
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submit unresistingly to any sucli sensation. If we 
have not pistols here or fencing swords, here are a couple 
of instruments with which a man can defend himself or 
give a death-blow equally as if in the cod.e of honour. 
They are both alike. There is one for you ! ” throwing 
one hammer down at Fernand’s feet; “take it up and 
try to execute that threat of yours. I have only to add 
that you had better be quick about it, because in eight 
minutes two trains wUl arrive at about this point, as 
nearly simultaneously as I can measure it, and if you 
should happen to be too much engrossed in passing 
, over my body to pay attention to them, I am very much 
afraid that the train will pull up under tlie eyes of your 
esteemed mamma, at the station yonder, witli your body 
or mine, or both, more or less unpleasantly dangling 
across the fenders.” 

Fernand caught up the hammer with a bloodthirsty 
feeling, and if by any chance he had felt assured tliat he 
could deal one swinging blow at this taunting, mocking 
obstacle at an unguarded place, ten to one he would 
have done so. l^ut, unfortunately for that murderous 
wish, Thouvenin had fallen on guard with such an 
experienced carriage of the strange weapon, that the 
young man thought it best to fling his down and cry 
out that those were not intended for the settlement of 
disputes between gentlemen.^ 

“Since you will not fight/* observed Thouvenin, 
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. “ and since that refusal implies that you have renounced 
your intention of walking over my body, I presume 
that you have accepted the other branch of the 
prop^^sition. It is, therefore, understood between us, 
iny dear young sir, that you and your mother, with 
half an hour allowed you to assume fitter apparel which 
is waiting for you at the station-master’s, will mount 
into the carriage in which I came over from the count’s, 
and which will take you both back there without any- 
body knowing that you had been elsewhere than upon 
a little pleasure excursion. I am quite confident that 
!M. Brissot is the man to pursue you all the world over 
until he has satisfaction. I don’t know as I am very 
vindictive myself, but I am counted pertinacious, and 
in case of any accident befalling him, I rather think 
that 1 should take up the chase with considerable 
relish. Here’s to our next meeting, in or out of tunnels, 
M. de Thauzette ! You will excuse me depriving myself 
of the treat of seeing your mamma receive her prodigal 
son ; but I am bound to wait here a few seconds longer 
till my friend the superintendent comes and relieves 
mo.” 

Thoroughly cowed, Fernand sprang away with a 
drooping head, and knowing, too, that at the coming of 
the trains, of which he heard the sound plainly, one or 
both would discharge pafsengers on the platform, and 
that they would stare at him in his present pickle, 

Q 
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this shameful fear invigorated him into hastening on 
to hide away in the station. 

In about an hour’s time, Brissot, who had got as far 
as the gatekeeper’s lodge in his starting to search for 
the missing de Thauzette, had his question answered 
by seeing the two in a carriage which was driving rapidly 
up to the gates. 
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A TREATY OF PEACE WITH ROTH PARTIES UNDER ARMS. 

The Parisian widow, to wJiom Fernand did not think it 
necessary to detail the story of his adventure, did not 
think him safe until she had lodged him in her own 
rooms. While he was nerving himself to hear her ac- 
count of the ordeal which the coward by inuch preferred 
she should endure in his stead as regards Captain 
Prissot, she, in the outer room, hurried on her maid to 
1 >e at least, faultless in dress. 

Her “ toilet of the condemned was a splendid bro- 
cade of Vandyke red velvet, wdth plain silk sleeves and 
demi-train. The scrupulously-fitting waistcoat and cuffs 
were worked with white crepe in knife pleats on a pale 
rosy silk ground, and pink satin armlets vaguely sug- 
gested the bands of late worn for mourning on over- 
coats. Her features did not express any other feelings 
than distress about her son and wounded pride, but as 
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she kept a lace haadkerchief whisking up to her eyes, 
one might that she was weeping. 

When she descended to the great hall, she found it 
deserted for a few minutes. Brissot, who had, as we 
stated, seen her and her son return from their annulled 
flight in the carriage, had no further uneasiness after 
they were caged. He came in slowly from the gardens, 
where the count was promenading until Thouvenin 
came back as he had promised. 

Madame de Thauzette offered l\er excuses. 

“ I assure you,” she said, making no allusion to the 
escapade, “ that I did not mean to be behindhand, but 
I had to talk seriously with my son in such a way that 
there could not bo any future misunderstanding between 
us. I vow to you, Biissot, I did not know what 
happened long ago. F ernand behaved very badly, it is 
true, but he was so young. I know I spoiled him, but 
that is no reason why I should lose him by death. He 
wanted to come down with me now, but I insisted on 
the other thing, I — I had to take him out for a change 
of air and a cariiage drive. You did treat liim brutally, 
M. Brissot ! ” 

“ He ought to have defended himself better, then,” 
answered the bailiff. 

“In order that you would have had the excuse to 
make an end of this, sad matter altogether ! ” 

“ When a man stands up to another like a man, he 
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never fares so ill as when he lets himself be knocked 
about,” was the old soldier’s vinegar in the wounds. 

'‘Well, he is badly bruised, and nursing himself in 
my room, whilst waiting the result of our interview. 
He will go as soon as I teU him. This is no place for 
him. But be sure that he will do what you require ; he 
will not try to avoid his obligations.” 

“ Not this time, madame ! Of that we have made 
sure.” 

Going to the glass doors, he signalled to the count, 
who he saw had been joined by M, Thouvenin. The 
latter had no doubt been relieved of his railway duties 
by liis friend the chief of the permanent way repairers, 
for he had arrived free of hammer, cap, and blouse. 

What is that, sir ? ” inquired the lady, 

“ Only my beckoning for my lord and his friend M. 
Thouvenin. At the pace they move they will come in 
at about the same time as my wife and Denise Brissot, 
whom I have bid come hither,” 

“Eeally !” observed the Parisian dame, in vexed sur- 
prise, for she had thought a little of her superior wit 
would go a good way with the honest old warrior. ** I 
understand why you should require Denise, although her 
presence will be almost as painful for me as for you ; 
but what have the count and this stranger to do with 
our affair ? ” 

I want them to be witnesses of what passes between 
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US, a most serious matter, so that if ever you break the 
eugagement you will have to make — for I shall not 
break mine — ^both these gentlemen may declare that I 
only did what I had a right to do.'* 

forewarn you that I have very little money now,” 
she quickly said, thinking that her pretensions had misled 
the old soldier, as she hoped they did all the world 
beside. I can only give my son a very modest income.” 

“ So much the better ! He will have to set to work, 
and none too soon. As for his wife, working will only 
be what she is used to do.” 

** I cannot answer for the result of a marriage con- 
tracted in this way,” renioustrated she, hauglitily, 

**V\l answer for that. So long as I am alive, this 
son of yours will toe the line, and I mean to In e a little 
longer, because, somehow or other, I did not blow out 
my brains au hour ago.” 

The lady lowered her eyes ; this prospect of such a 
martinet being in her family and authorized to keep her 
son in order came as welcome as the announcement by 
Paterfamilias to a brood of dragged-up children that a 
tutor with a reputation for strictness was going to be 
let loose upon them. 

Fortunately, to give her time to recover from her 
dismay, her dialoguist left her a little to go to open the 
garden door-window widely for the admission of the 
master of the house and the inventor. 
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“ I must ask your pardon, gentlemen,*' said he, “ for 
having disturbed you ; but I cannot do very well with- 
out you being witnesses to what is going to happen 
here.*’ 

Thouvenin said he was only too happy to oblige the 
lady. Andr6 was glancing at Denise, who came into 
the room with her mother, both grave and resigned. 

The assemblage was complete. Madame de Thau- 
zette felt ashamed that she should be JStanding alone 
against a whole phalanx of enemies, whilst the son for 
whom she bore all this humiliating treaty-making was 
in all likelihood consoling himself with a cigar. 

‘‘ My lord count,” began Brissot, with a voice and 
bearing highly becoming, “ you have done me the 
honour to ask for my daughter’s hand. She has con- 
fessed to you that she is not free to give it^ though,** he 
continued with some bitterness, “ she never believed it 
her duty to let me know that. So, then, my lord, 
kindly take back your ofler, as I should do if I were 
you. My daughter is secretly engaged to M. de Thauzette, 
and Madame de Thauzette is here to claim her prior 
rights, and to ask my daughter's hand for her son, 
“ Is that true, madame ? ” he appealed to Madame de 
Thauzette, who had been looking out of the windows. 

It was only by a great effort that she was able to 
supplement her nod with a spoken affirmative. Then 
clearing her throat of what she hoped would be con- 
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sidered an appropriate sob, she said, with a glance at 
Denise, who needed not, even under this eye, the 
encouragement of her mother to keep firm : 

My dear Brissot, I have the honour to ask you and 
my friend, your wife, for the' hand of your respected 
daughter for my son.** 

“ And it is truly in your son's name, madame, that 
you pledge your word ? *’ * 

“In his name, without any reservation.** 

“ When would you like the marriage to come off? ** 

“ As soon as you like,’* she answered, with a sigh, 
for the presence of the count and M. Thouvenin effec- 
tually prevented any cajolery upon tlie Brissots, and 
denying her present engagements in the future. 

“That, then, is as soon as we can get tlitough the 
required formalities.’* 

“ Very well. Shall it be here or in town ? ** 

“My daughter will leave for town at once with her 
mother, and the wedding will take place there viost 
pMicly'' 

“ In Paris, most publicly,** she repeated, biting her lip 
savagely. 

“ Does the young lady consent to this ? ’* 

“ Yes, madame,** was the calm reply of Denise. 

The compact was irrevocably settled. After four 
years Denise Brissot would become Madame Fernand 
de Thauzette, and only the little babe in its grave, where 
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no father had ever gone to weep, would be much the 
loser in society’s purblind eyes. 

“ May I liave your hand on it, madame ? ” proceeded 
Brissot, to end the ceremonial. 

“ Willingly,” she replied ; but it was a terrible qualm 
she felt as her aristocratic hand was enclasped in that 
of the plebeian which had nearly strangled her darling 
l)oy. Brissot released it, and drew back with quite a 
K'spectful bow ; he had, indeed, much synipathy for this 
woman who shielded her son. Then the lady and Madame 
Brissot exchanged salutations, and Denise advanced 
to receive the kiss of her future mother-in-law with 
the coldness of Galatea animated for the occasion 
only. 

“ Since events have come out this way, I assure you 
that I will do all that is possible to make you happy.” 

“ And I, madame, will be grateful for all that you do 
for me,” returned the girl, in a tone at least as sincere. 

The count bad looked on at this ceremony, which 
raised a hateful barrier between him and the woman he 
loved, with a whole whirl of emotion in his heart. At 
every moment he felt impelled to interrupt the odious 
bargain, and yet he refrained from one syllable that 
would have delayed it. 

There Avas nothing more wanted of the Brissot ladies, 
hut Thouvenin came over to them as they were making 
for the door, 
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'' I should like to have the honour of shaking your 
hand, mademoiselle,” cried he, more impulsively than 
was his wont, hut he was still a little warm with glee 
at having balked Fernand in his plot 

Denise gave him her hand heartily, together with a 
glad and grateful look which repaid him for all he had 
done on her account without her knowledge that day 
so eventful. 

“ Would you do me the further favour of accepting 
me as witness of your marriage, as well as my lord here 
We would like to join in it, I think,” he queried, rather 
timidly glancing over at the count. 

For an inventor this was a happy invention, Tlio 
young noble started, and, in a deeply moved voice, 
added liis assurance to the offer. 

“ By the way,” went on Thouvenin, speaking livelily, 
to relieve the company of the unquestioned gloom [)er- 
v^ng, “ as I do not know if you ladies have any 
particular place to go to in town, and I have lots of 
room in my house, you must let me offer you hospitality 
up to the wedding morning, in the name of my wife, ol’ 
course. We will be delighted to receive you. I will 
hand you over to her, in fact, for I would like to be let 
accompany you to Paris.” 

“ How good of you, sir ! ” ejaculated good Madame 
Brissot, whilst her husband stood aghast ; I cannot tell 
you how thankful I am.” 
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“ I am quite ready, ladies ; so we can start when you 
like.” 

Half an hour will do,” answered the housewife, who 
would have pledged her reputation as a packer to make 
a bundle of the forge appurtenances of Vulcan in case 
of his departing skyward for his wedding with the 
Dariie of Beauty. 

Only on the occasion of a wedding can a woman 
display alacrity and decision not to be blamed. The}'^ 
are so afraid that man will awake to reason if there be 
the slightest check. 

Brissot had turned to his loved master with moist 
eyes and voice unsteady as he asked his pardon for 
giving him so much pain for honour's sake. One 
could see that his regret for the inevitable rested 
lieavily on his suddenly much-tried heart. 

“ I have my l)urden here, too,” said Andre. “ I 
presume you understood that you remain here beside 
me ? ” he added. 

Yes, indeed ! since you are good enough to allow 
it,” returned the bailiff, with quiet thankfulness in his 
parting glance as he left the hall. 

Madame de Tliauzette had lingered, unable to find 
a chance for one of those departures with 4dai which 
a Parisian studies all her life. She was even ignored 
hy Thouvenin and the count, and was obliged to cough 
politely for notice. 
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"It is a time for formalities,” she remarked, with 
a slight sarcastic accent. “ Am I expected to take 
formal leave of Martha ? ” 

“ Certainly ; but this is the place for that. I want 
her to receive the explanation due to her from you. 
Be good enough to let her know that you are waiting 
for her when you are ready.” 

After this, in a coldly courteous tone, he took the 
arm of Thouvenin, and left the lady to return to her 
son with the best story she could make of the 
transaction. 



CHAPTER XXII. 


MENTOR AND TORMENTOR 

Andre^ proceeded with Thouvenin to his study with 
fervent gratitude in return for tlie latter’s impromptu 
hospitality to the Brissots at his house in town. The 
finest- bred gentleman could not have been guilty of any 
act more graceful : he tried cynically to express it. 
How wise was the inventor in his advice for this heroic 
girl to be married without any tergiversation, and how 
wise, to boot, in his foretelling that irreparable mischief 
would otherwise result . 

Thouvenin was a little disappointed; not being a 
man of uncontrollable impulses himself, he liked to see 
them move others. He had confidently expected that, 
at any moment, the count would have cast aside the 
proprieties and solved the perj)lexity by rushing up to 
Denise and clasping her to his yearning heart. 

But he remembered that the nobleman had been 
schooled to resist and master true springings of senti^ 
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menfc. Fashionable circles confined the exhibition of 
feeling, and particularly pity and mercy, unless in the 
form of a cheque at a charity bazaar. 

When the two were in the library, and the library door 
closed, the manufacturer looked away from his friend, 
who was distressed to tears, the more as he feared he 
had rejected a pearl of price. 

Well,’^ observed Thouveiiin, at length, “ it seems tliat 
while you must not be beholden to anybody for money 
and the like, yo\ir station does not shield you from 
ac(u.*])tiug sacrifices. I suppose you are going to hi 
Mdlle. Brissot concludes this marriage, though ’twill bt* 
the despair of her lifetime ? 

Don't be so sure of it being too long a despair for 
her. The marriage she may have to make, yes, that 
must be ; but that young de Thauzette should be a 
burden of thorns to her many a year is another matter 
— one that unnerves me.” 

He expressed himself in such an ominous tone of 
deadlj'^ resolution that the other started. 

Here, here ! " he interrupted. “You have no grounds 
to meddle with M. de Thauzette,” Which was not very 
consistent, coming from the man who had offered the 
youth in question the novelty of a duel with rail-testing 
hammers. 

“ Nevertheless,” went on the other sternly, I shall 
call him to account.” 
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Not Jit all. Is not old man Brissot yet on his feet 
and with a strong arm ? 

‘'I must call him to account/’ repeated Andr6. 

‘^Fo^what?’’ 

“ For the lie he told me.” 

“ When ? What lie ? I had no idea you two hi^d been 
Ciirrying on a conversation.” 

'' When I consented to his admission into my family, 
'f liouvenin ; when my honour was in his hands ; when 
I asked him for the truth about Mdile. Brissot, under 
a pledge that it should go no farther, he lied to me 
Dien most foully.” 

And so you will call out M. de Thauzette V since it 
would not look nice, I grant, for papa-in -law to put a 
bullet in his son.” 

And I’ll kill the cur ! ” cried de Bardannes, solemnly 
lifting his hand heavenward in at testation, In tiie first 
tiuarter of the honeymoon Mdlle. Brissot will cease to 
have a blackguard for a husband, and so III repay her 
for much that 1 owe her.” 

“ You will kill him, or he will kill you,” said 
Thouvenin, in his somewhat pedantic way of making 
things exceedingly plain. “Admitting, now, that you 
kill him, you will have killed the son of a lady whom 
you were fond of once. A youthful folly, 1 grant. 
Very well ! She is a frivolous feather-brained coquette 
and anything else you like, but she has one redeeming 
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virtue — a love for her son. You see, there will be two 
deaths if you kill this Fernand. He is a scamp, but 
once, for a wonder, he has acted properly.^* 

“ How so ? ” with surprise. 

“ Why, you are always astride the steed of etiquette. 
You know well that no man must divulge his secret 
delations with a woman, particularly with a young 
woman.” 

“ Under the present circumstances,” began Andre. 

“ You would have acte^d just like he did.” 

No.” 

I say yes, ”, returned Thou^venin, firmly. “ At least 
I hope so for your credit as a man of gallantry. Tut the 
case the other way : if M. de Thauzette had come to 
ask you, under the same condition?, if you had cut him 
out with a woman, would you have told him ? There 
you see,” he added, calmly triumphantly, as de Bar- 
dannes lowered his head. “ Now don’t rake it up again. 
Your argument fails. Can you stand the absolute 
truth C’ 

The coimt acquiesced by his moody 'silence, still 
fastening his eyes on the sage, 

“ The point is not to tell lies at the risk of one’s life 
and honour in order to save a woman’s reputation, but 
not to deceive women in the first place. In all women 
one ought to respect the first that he knew and loved — 
his mother ! — no matter where they are met. Do not 
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debase them if they live on high ; do not trample them 
down if they dwell humbly. One must marry for the 
single reason that he loves one woman only and for 
ever. This is the hard bottom truth. All that assumes 
that holy name has been invented afterwards to excuse 
a more or less finikin and dissolute society. It is not 
this de Thauzette’s way of thinking any more 
than it is yours, worse luck ! Like most men of your 
(hiss, you have shared in the immorality of your time, 
])iit that does not make you more kind to the faults of 
(•chers than indulgent for your own, and you say you 
must resist the impulse of your heart when I tell you to 
marry tlie woman who loves you and whom you love.*' 

On every reiteration of this fact Andri'i winced as if 
a ]i(it iron were pressed upon his breast. 

It was so: Denise had been faulty, but she liad 
redeemed herself if only l)y this last and gi ea lest proof 
of loving confidence that one liuman being can show 
another — the voluntary immolation of her honour, and 
the love, respect, and haxjpiness of her venerated parents, 
in order that another girl should be preserved in dignity 
and fortune. And yet this other girl had no other 
claim on so many sacrifices than in being the sister 
of the man whom she silently adored. 

“ I say she loves you and you love her,’' proceeded 
Thoiiveuin, returning to the charge, ''and you cannot do 
better than wed her.’' 
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He looked Andre straight in the eye, aad the latter 
felt his stubborn pride melt under that regular sustaiii- 
edly fixed gaze, like iron in a superheated furnace. 

Of course, you believe your stylish morality correct 
when you say, * These precepts are all very well for those 
vulgar Thouvenin people, but they won’t do for the 
de Bardannes. We are the old nobility with another 
kind of etiquette !’ Bub you have not got another 
conscience ! ” cried he, in a ringing voice, free from the 
tone of preaching, perhaps impairing his foregoing 
sentences. ‘*That poor girl suffered in the past from a 
result not wholly of her creation. You would suffer 
almost as terribly in time to come if you will not see 
that you are causing all her present tribulation.” 

I ? ” protested the count. 

You, Audr^^’ said the elder, tenderly but severely, 
like a surgeon who must tell the truth, however sliock- 
ing, to one doomed to a critical operation. 

Indeed, the count had not to question himself long. 
He saw that he had brouglit the characters into this 
conflicting and entangled group. 

It was he who had allowed, even fostered, the widow 
of Thauzette in her visits to his sister at the convent 
school. Pestered as the lady was with a spendthrift son 
whom no honourable family would embrace, and yet 
who had no other resources than marrying an heiress, 
the count ought not even to have seemed to autlioiize 
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tlie match-maker's familiarity with Martha. The world 
would not believe that his friendship was entirely due to 
sympathy with the relict of an old friend. It would 
go farther and suggest a closer and sweeter connection. 
It would say that he dared not refuse, for potent 
reasons, such a mark of esteem and approval as her 
invitation totheChtUeau de Bardaunes. Of course, the 
world would know nothing of the first refusal, and 
would think Martha had not been imperfectly defended 
by the nunnery walls, or by the governess at home. 

‘'You were quite right," wcuit on Thouvenin, “to 
withhold your sister’s hand wlieii Madame deThauzette 
refiuostiid it ; but why go back on tliab and do, shortly 
tlie reversal of your conclusion ? If you will tell 
me that you simply obeyed your brotherly affection 
your love for Denise, and your indulgence for this 
ibolish hen with one chicken, just say so, and 1*11 shut 
up ; but, no ! you had a secret design to find out a truth 
otherwise unseizable. Yours was a hidden hope that 
lather than let your sister be trapped by that scoundrel, 
Aldlle. Brissot would make a clean breast of it, and, 
while destroying herself, let you know all you 
wanted. You have split open that adored and im- 
passible forehead, and out qf the brains you have 
squeezed a secret ! You had no right to do it,” 
tbuiidered the moralist in a powerful burst of indig- 
nation. 
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Either you do not love the young lady of the 
Brissots, in which case you ought to have let her alone, 
and not gone fooling about lier story ; or you did love 
her, and then you were bound to her for all your life, 
whether it was good or bad. When a loving woman 
has spoken to a loving man as loyally and touchingly 
as she did a while ago, when they have shed tears to- 
gether over a fading stain, oh, be that stain washed away 
for ever ! Thence springs the redemption of one and the 
oblivion of the other. The bond of their souls and 
their hearts must each day gi'ovv thicker ami stronger. 
Do you think now that you belong to the list of 
marriageable young men, and that you can gel one of 
the matrimonial agents to give you the nuni])or of some, 
nice young client, who will jump at your olfer ^ Stulf 
and nonsense ! You may pack u]) and go to the end 
of the world, but you wDl be haunted by this dear 
remembrance, which will bring you back at lust to the 
arms of that valiant girl. God grant that you will not 
return too late ! *' he concluded, fervently. “ Marry 
Denise, your Denise ! You must learn that the 
grandest, most divine things in man are mercy and for- 
giveness ! ’’ 

. He left him by himself to continue the struggle, out 
of which, without his support, he might not have come 
triumphant. 

.Audrt* looked at tlie portraits of his parents. Had 
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Dot Uieir life been one of love sir constant that 
neither could long have survived the other ? His die 
was cast. He was doomed to obey the dictates 
of love whether cheerfully or not. He was one of 
those whom Cupid ensnares after the spring, and on 
the verge of summer who are tested by autumnal 
winds, but are so hardened by these contrarieties as 
to lace the winter manfully. 
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THB “PUIDE” of the FAMILY, INDEED! 

Almost as soon as llie Count of Bardauiies had coldly- 
courfceoTisly brought his sister into the presence of 
Madame de Tliauzetto in the main recei)tion room he 
left them together. As a witnevss to the interview, 
however, the indispensable Thouvenin w^as placed on 
guard. Having put his little finger in the machine, as 
he said, the rest of his body was bound to follow. His 
was the fate of having to see things to the end. Besides, 
he began to admire little Martha materially ; fragile, 
flimsy, delicately dyed as silk may seem, he, as an old 
worker at such goods at Lyons, knew better than 
another how strong and tenacious may be the libres 
■tyhen the stiain comes. 

She had donned for this farewell to the widow, whom 
hex maid, jealous of the Parisian one, may have designed 
to rebuke, a simple yet delightful dress. It was com- 
posed of pale blue dpingU velvet, the bodice of w hich 
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was buttoned down tlie back. The skirt opened on one 
side to show blue satin pleated, each edge of which was 
trimmed with blue Lice, embroidered with beads of a 
darker shade, and small squares of pearl fringe. On the 
plain sleeves pale blue knots were attached, and three 
similar ones adorned each shoulder, mounted on a 
bnbbling-up of white lace, so to say. liound the fine, 
long neck was a collar, rather than a mere necklace, of 
blue pearls. 

The widow could not but approve this gentle little * 
lady, and all tlie more deplored tlie cross fate that pre- 
vented her becoming an addition to her family. With 
an effort she conquered a hysterical disposition towards 
tears. Such a task as was befoio her required plain 
speaking, and prompt speaking too. 

“My poor child,'' she commeuce(],‘Hlie project of mar- 
riage I formed must be cancelled, uiifortunately for me." 

Hoes M. de Thauzette retract his offer ?” inquired 
the startled girl. 

No. It is you who must revoke your acceptance.’* 

“ How is that ? " 

Madame de Thauzette liemmed a little before she 
could find an excuse that this suddenly sharpened girl 
would not reject as insufficient. 

‘‘ Well, J understand that you warned Fernand that if 
he failed to tell you the truth on any point, you woul^, 
give him up for ever ? " 
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That is quite right/’ with an einphatiii nod of the 
shapely head. 

** Consequently, he is going away without any hope 
to see you again.” It was a clever way of bridging the 
chasm. 

** What did he deceive me about ? ” 

''In his fancied freedom to marry.” 

“ A man at his age not know that he was free to 
many ! Pooh ! pooh ! ” cried the spirited girl. " There 
is something more than that ! 1 see that iny brother 
was not wrong when he told me that your son was no 
gentleman ! ” 

This time it was Thouvenin, whom the indignant 
speaker’s eye had caught, that nodded. 

Martha! ” ejaculated the Parisian. 

** This is so serious, Madame, that I am speaking seri- 
ously myself. M. de Thauzette is like the dead to me 
henceforth I Apart from his honour, though, mine is iit 
stake,” she resumed, gravely, “ and you owe me .some 
explanation? I suppose that he was already engaged 
to some one else ? ” 

"To Mdlle. Brissot, yes/’ explained Thouvenin, in the 
place of the widow, who did not care to utter the bitter 
name. 

- " That is why yo^ warned me against her ; but how 
(106$ it come round that this engagement, of whicli 
nobody spoke before is so suddenly exploded on me ? ” 
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“ Deuiso made it known to yonr brother.’' 

When ? ” 

Madame de Thauzette hesitated till the gentleman 
by-stander once more struck in. 

“It was,” he said, “when the count announced to 
Mdlle. Brissot that lie had granted your hand to M, de 
Thauzette.” 

“Did iny brother consent to iny marriage ? '' 

“ Yes.” 

" Upon the heels of his prior refusal i ” queried the * 
girl, more and more in a puzzle. “ Wliy, why ? ” 

“Because, seeing you determined, no doubt he 
jircf erred to avoid the scandal you threatened him 
w^ith.” 

It is very true ; I was going to make a nois(j about 
it. So Mdlle. Brissot revived her claim, eh ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ I })eg your pardon, ladies,” interposed the gentle- 
man who was seeing fair,” for this affirmative gave 
^lartha the wrong phase of the affair. “ Your com- 
])anioii only informed the count that M, de Thauzette, 
veiy differently pledged to her than to this young lady, 
liad broken all his honourable engagements, probably be- 
cause Mdlle. Brissot had no fortunk” 

“ I was not aware of this engagement 1 ’* cried Madame 
de Thauzette, loftily. 

' “ The very reason why you would oppose the union 
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Madame. In short, Captain Brissot, learning of this 
engagement, of which he was as ignorant as Madame 
here, required De Thauzetto to many his daughter.’" 

And so De Thauzette marries Denise ? ’’ said 
Martha, seizing on the only point of the hazy expla- 
nation which jutted up clear, 

“ In three weeks’ time.” 

“ Where is De Thauzette ? ” 

“ Starting for Paris.” 

‘^And Denise?” 

“ She won’t be long after him.” 

“ With her father and mother ? ” 

“ Her mother alone is going.” 

** And you, Madame as the last in(|uiry. 

After this conversation, I must take leave of you.” 

Arc you going with Denise ? ” 

Madame de Thauzette slightly tossed her head. 

It was Thouvenin who was to be the two ladies’ es- 
cort, as we knew before the young girl. 

How strange the arrangements seemed just when they 
ought to have been, sitting down to dinner, Instead of 
drinking the health and happiness of the betrothed 
couple, and proclaiming it to the neighbours, there was 
a disruption as if a bombshell had burst. Martha 
would have gladly lingered from returning to the school 
with all a maiden’s curiosity and interest in wedding 
preliminaries. But her astonishment turned to con- 
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sternation wheu she learnt that her brother was going 
to Odessa with IM. Tliouvenin. It is true that the latter 
kindly invited her to make one of the party, but he 
frankly added that the country around their terminus 
was dull, cold, and cheerless as tJie convent itself. She 
excused herself quickly from the prospect. 

It was, at all events, plain that she was being treated 
like a child, in so nmcli as the mystery pervading the 
very air was kept from her. It was evident, too, that 
she had, more or less unconsciously, been the grain of 
sand that brings the best machinery to a standstill, or 
even to the edge of a smash up. Perhaps she would 
never know the extent of the mischief wrought by her 
unkind deed. However, it was not done of her own 
accord, but at tlie subtle instigation of others. Slie 
ho^Kid that there was still time to j)revent tlio evil 
hovering over the home of her fathers. 

Tliouvenin sighed as he remained proof to her en • 
treaties; sluj was such a good-hearted girl wheu it 
came to the crisis. 

Leaving this rock, she abruptly turned upon the 
widow. 

“ Madame,” she said, in a strong incisive voice be- 
yond her years, You know that you are to blame for 
my having blundered into insulting and threatening one 
who loved me and who sacrifices herself for me. That is 
clear, for Deuise told me she would save me though it 
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cost her her life, and even her honour ! You liave been 
.very wicked I may be you naughty people are proof to 
remorse ; but it would worry me, and I won’t liave any 
in my life. You can go and tell your son that he is 
quite, quite free. But Denise and I fling back the 
promise that he gave us both. Let him be off — some- 
where. M. Thouvenin ought to find him a clerkship in 
some trying climate that will prepare him for where he 
must go unless he learns to behave properly ! Anyway, 
ever so far from here ! ” 

Wasp ! ” murmured Madame de Thauzetle, as she 
took her leave with a grand sweep of her demi-traiii 
and a haughty head, ‘‘who would have imagined this 
moth could turn out such a spiteful creature ! Well, 
well, my dear Fernand and myself are well clear of 
her ! ” 
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EvEKYiioiJVr under the old rooftroo of Bardannes was 
having his or her quota of profound and momentous 
retlection* But, because she was not accustomed to 
cogitalo methodically, this occupation fell heaviest on 
little Mai'tha, In her ignorance of the true state of 
;i Hairs at present, and still more of what was buried in 
the past, so little^ socuivly that now it was held by the 
(‘oiint, Thouvenin, and Brissot, as well as those more 
direcdly concerned, tlie heiress fancied more and more 
that she, in her petulance, had tangled their life threads 
all up into a clue not to be unravelled. 

‘‘ The fact is,'’ she laid it down to herself, they cooped 
me up so tightly at the convent school that I have 
broken out here like that tun of wine wdiich burst in 
the cellar at the mere touch of Sister Athanasia, she 
Ihinking it Avas mackerel in l>rine left over from good- 
ness knows when. At all events, since they havq all 
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gone and shut themselves up in their rooms, the men 
too, as if to have a good cry, and evidently the dinner 
will have a wet blanket instead of a cloth — it is I who 
must cheer them up and bring back the smiles again ! ” 

So she went and found Thouvenin, who was not shut 
up in a room, but straying in the gardens all alone, his 
liands in his pockets, his hat tilted down into his eyes 
— marvellous in one who habitually wore it with jno- 
vokingly mathematical exactitude — and, as he beli(‘ved, 
whistling a lively air. But it had the same monotonous 
rliythm in it as the buzz of a saw. For once h(3 had not 
an idea, but lie approved of the little intennediatress’s 
carrying out her project to colled all the p(U'suns in the 
dinner-hall, lie relied upon the intercluuige of glam* es 
inevitable betwetm the count and DlOjIvSc fusing any 
obstacle l)etween, as tlie electric fluid does any grit in 
the wire. 

Whereupon Martha went to ]>euise, leavii^g Fhouveni n 
to bring her brother into the hall, will he, iiill lie. 

Slie found her pale, and her eyes red with brief but 
violent weeping. Besides, her trembling hands were hot 
as fire, and her usually tran^piil heart thumped away 
like an engine. She wasted no words, but fell on her 
breast at sight, crying out that she blessed and loved 
her, and be-seeching her forgiveness. 

On this, being women, they melted into tears together. 

** My brother loves you, at wliich I do not wonder, 
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for you are a positive dear,” said the littJe lady, as soon 
as she could spenk articulately ; “ but still the great 
noodle won't marry you just because you have fancied 
somebody before liim ! Why, I, too, fell in love with 
the same man as you. So, we are a guilty pair. I 
suppose everybody will refuse me now ! Very well, 
iny darling, if marriage is not our portion, you shall 
come back to the nunnery with me I That will dis- 
appoint these odious male persons ! ” 

Leaving her but little time to dress, and so afraid of 
letting her mother or the maid ])e alone with her, that 
she assisted in the dinner t( alette, she soon bore her 
down triumphantly to tlie groat reception room. 

Thouvenin exchanged a contented glance with her 
because he had succeeded, for his part, not simply in 
detaining tlie count tlicre, but in decoying tlie ihissots 
into tlie net 

At the entrance of Denise there was a remarkable 
disposition of nearly everybody to flee, as if the ceiling 
had cracked preliminarily to its falling in. But Martha 
ran straight up to her brother, saying, “ My dear 
Andre, you wanted me to see society before I took the 
veil. Well, I have seen society — as much as*I want 
of it, and it is not at all tempting. In a few months 
I have met so mud) wickedness, and I have been so 
wicked myself, that I want to fly back to the convent ; 
but I do not wish to go there alone.” 
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“Not alone ? “ they softly echoed, looking round at 
the still gloomy circle. 

She returned to Denise. “ Won’t you come witli me 
and stay there all the time ? ” 

‘‘ Yes, yes, yes ! replied Mdlle, l:lrissot, exchanging 
an embrace hearty on both sides. 

Martha looked over the shoulder, where her heatl 
was momentarily cheek-by-clieek, with a (iharuiing air 
of a conqueror at having settled the problem so beauti- 
fully. Then, approaching Brissot, the most moody and 
unsympathetic of her patients, with the coiilideuce (d‘ 
the fragile mesmerist who soon stupefies the brawny 
rustic at the fair, she went on, “ Dear M. Brissot, a: 
my brother thinks Al. do Thauzette imworthy of me, 
hoAv could I think liiui deserving of J^enise ? It is 1 
w'ho am going to rob you of your <liiughter, but you 
cauiiut refusti me, can you ? 1 promise you that nobody 

will cherish her more than I do. Kiss your father and 
motlier good-bye, Denise dearest, and coJiie along ! ” 
With slowuiess which did not come from fear Denise 
\vent up to her father, hut as his luow remained 
wrinkled and his eye full of sullen lire, she suddenly 
dropped on her knees. This unexpected and complete 
submission of the haughty girl touched him at last, for 
after a pause, during which his entire frame trembled, 
he, as suddenly though not so completely, wrestled witli 
some success with bis pride. He stooped and lifted 
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her up ; she hid her face ia tlie uniightening embrace, 
uiid that she was weeping again was to he readily- 
conjectured. 

You have done me as much wrong as was possible/' 
said he, but with more and more freedom as his words 
were uttered. Well, since this little angel has risen 
in your defence, I forgive you and trust you to her.*' 

As she had ventured to lift her head up, he kissed 
lier sorrowfully and forced her, gently enough, to release 
her hold and go to her mother. 

Madame Brissot received her witli a cordial hug, but 
with as reproachful a glance as she dared towards the 
count, for this was not her solution of the difllculty. 

At length the parting was over, and Denise had to 
accost the Master of Bardannes, the master of her life, 
if not her happiness. 

'‘This poor guileless child,” she began iu a voice 
only heard by him at first, as Tlioiivenin drew liimself 
away like the others, that the lovers mighc liavc the 
corner of the room to themselves, " your sister, my lord, 
i u her ignorance of real life, thinks her fiiult equal to mine. 
But she has found the true way out, the only one that 
leaves us all in untroubled dignity and imposes no 
sacrifices above our strength. Lot her remain a little 
while under the belief that it is she who has something 
to undo !** she continued, piteously, as Bardannes seemed 
inflexible as that statue of the old Itomau iu the 

s 
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corridor beyond. “ That will disarm my father. I will 
repay you for this soon. Good bye, my lord. I am 
going where I shall have nothing to interrupt my 
praying Heaven that it will lead across your path the 
woman with the sweet mission to make you happy ” 
She concluded with a firm voice, and it w\as witli a 
firm step, too, that she, after taking ]\rartha^s hand, 
crossed and almost quitted the hall, 

‘‘ Dash his cursed pride ! began Thouvenin, between 
his teeth; '‘*tis a time to wish to be a Mormon or 
Mahomedan, to marry this noble girl oneself ! ” 

But already, with a cry, all the more startling with 
its vigour, passion, and power, as the call had been 
repressed too long and with superhuman cirort,the count 
bounded forward and between the two girls and the door. 

“Denise ! stop ! no ! ” he had shouted with the ringing 
tone of a country squire, and not the Parisian fop’s. 
The girl uttered a sigh of relief, and, turning, fell into 
his arms, her hands over his shoulders, abruptly 
inert with the intense though instantaneous check to 
the overjoyed heart. 

Talk of ghosts vanishing, with their centuries’ experi- 
ence, swiftly and noiselessly, the most qualified spectre 
at ejBfacement could have received lessons to advantage 
of any of the bystanders. They did not merely walk 
away on tiptoe, holding their breaths, no, no ! but faded 
thence, Thouvenin — ^not aerial usually — in the van. 
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At all events, the re-united sweethearts were left 
alone. 

This could not be long, but it was ample for two 
such exalted hearts to arrive at an understanding which 
would suffice all their lives. 

When the Poritferrands came over to dinner with 
other guests they met only one disappointment out 
of the many anticipated by reason of the strange 
rumours pervading the neighbourhood. The one disap- 
pointment was, of course, the absence of the Thauzettes 
— summoned home by telegraph lor a family death, it was 
said. Put as the fear of the widow’s costume eclipsing 
all others was gone with her, this disaster was philoso- 
phically borne, particularly by Madame Pontf errand, 
for her own reasons, and because her husband looked 
sulky. He had survived a “ talking to ” which would 
have transformed Moinus into a misanthrope. 

But if there were no more disappointments, there 

were surjirises for dessert. 

Brissot had risen and toasted Mdlle, de Bardannes, 
wishing her all the happiness which she showered 
round. 

Bather eniginaticah this ! thought La Pontferrand, 
who could not repress a saicasiii on i\\Q ponche and the 
convent both getting cold, whilst Martha let her brother 
return her thanks, 

“ Oh, madamc,” said the little lady, with shining eyes, 
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“ do you not know that I am not going to be sent skip- 
ping there, but leisurely. At any rate, not till after 
Denise is married.’ 

Denise Brissot married ? ” exclaimed Madame Pont- 
ferrand, with a kind of injured mien, since she had a 
step-daughter to be sacrificed on the hymeneal altar too. 
‘To whom ? ” 

“Denise Brissot does the Count of Bardannes the 
honour to become the lady here,” said Andr^, with a 
calm and happy smile. 



CHAPTEE XXV. 


RKTKIBaTION. 

< )N an early day in September Fernand deThauzette left 
tlio railway station at dusk and slowly proceeded to wardtj 
tlie little village of Colombes. 

It was clear weather, and the sun’s heat still lingered 
somewhat warmly ; nevertheless, the most radiant 
autumn is felt by everybody as a forerunner of winter, 
and an air of undeniable sadness weighed upon all 
things. In the government plantations the authorized 
wood-cutters were heard lopping off the limbs of fallen 
trees. Towards the city the silence deepened; the 
liigh factory chimneys had ceased to smoke, and 
the machinery to rattle and rumble. In the street 
it died away, except for the crying of patriotic 
songs by working men making for home. FTow and 
tlien the stillness was troubled by the slowly reviving 
wind bringing to the pedestrian’s ear the flo ur ish 
of bugles and the hoof-beats in cadence of a troop 
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of horse going into or coming out of the fort on 
the mount. 

After having walked on for a good while, more and 
more slowly and listlessly, Fernand stamped his foot. 
Like the rush of luemories on the drowning man, some 
freak of his brain urged up a panorama of his young 
life charged with memories which did not bear investi- 
gation after dark. Tliis sinister souvenir was never 
before exerted with so miicli power over his heart. This 
place no more recalled one above any other of particular 
localities where he had made a conquest. Still he was 
reminded of all those ''suburban retreats where cham- 
pagne and fruit, light music and noisy company, had 
taken the place of all that poetry which lovers of 
another kind prefer to have known in tlieir twcntietli 
year. 

In another such tranquillity would have soothed the 
soul so profoundly troubled. He started suddenly, and 
with violent gesture, as if he was driving an enemy from 
him, cried out : 

“ Who spoke of my first love ? away, blasphemer ; I 
don’t know which can be called my first ; but T do know 
I do grant that I have never known another v/orthy 
that name ; the rest were only gallantry — still oftencr 
orgies and debauchery.” 

His u niqu e love was that passion which Denise had 
shared with him, and now he felt as if a chimera had 
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carried him so high that he was seized with giddiness, 
and, having fallen, was lying bruised among these ob- 
noxious thistles. It seemed to him as if their down, 
shaken out by his wayward hand till flying in showers 
out of the cups, took, in floating away, the form of wind- 
ing sheets. It was death itself that seemed to whisper 
“ Too late ! ” to his present hope and project. 

Indeed, that largo, formidable square building w^hich 
rose among a few trees yonder had as funereal an aspect 
as the still scarcer ones iji tlie cemetery beside it. It. 
was the goal of his present evening walk. It was the 
C'onvent of Colombes, wliero iMartha de Bardannes was 
passing a couple of months for finishing lessons. After 
a sojourn here, she was to return home for the New 
Year*s holidays, and “come out into society. By this 
lime, too, Dciiise would bo perfectly habituated to her 
new i) 03 ition as wife and countess. 

Still tlio young man blundered on across the common 
in the thicker darkness, carefully making a circuit of the 
monastic building and of the burial ground with a still 
more liberal respect until there was a pale light of the 
moon rising, but veiled by clouds. The village was so 
primitive that one would have imagined the old curfew 
law was still kept there. Not a light glimmered 
in any of the cabins, and it was rather startling when ' 
a sort of will-o’-the-wis]) was seen descending the 
unique street. It was, however, oidy the beadle ot 
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watchman swinging a lantern and crying in a weather- 
broken voice : 

« All is safe out of doors ; 

Not a breeze on the moors ; 

Keep your fires in control— 

Sleep in peace eacL Cliriitian soul ! ” 

As Fernand avoided the watchman, and was thus driven 
nearer the convent, he heard a Jog baying within ; but he 
was prepared for this hindrance, for, going up still nearer 
o the wall, he threw over it two or three appetising pills, 
which the dog ran upon with insurmountable rage. 

Before he had ground them long between bis teeth 
he fell over on his side, and in ten minutes was no 
,, longer capable of interfering with the intruder if he had 
thought of scaling the rampart. 

Fernand was too prudent to attempt any such mad 
^ enterprise. 

If he threaded his way in the hushed and darkened 
corridors of the collegiate part of the nunneiy, his 
reason assured him regular rounds would be made, and 
that, with all his caution, he was certain to be discovered 

He had acc|uired all the information possible, and 
studied the place by daylight, though from a distance, 
with a strong racing-glass. He had settled all his plans 
within the walls. 

A little out from the house itself a poplar tree rose 
almost to its roof level with still strong houghs at the 
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third story window. He gathered a number of large 
stones by rolling them towards the wall so as to form a 
mounting block reached up to the coping stone, 'and 
managed to climb upon the top. He then walked along 
the wall till he came to the tree ; the branches brushed 
against the wall, in fact. 

A poplar tree is not the most agreeable one in the 
world to climb, as the arrangement of its boughs are 
almost perpendicular, but worse to anyone descending 
through tliem. On dragging himself upwards, Fernand 
found in twenty feet that his clothes suffered severely, 
and that his hands were nastily cut AVliile he attained 
the,point aimed at, the moon, having become somewhat 
l)righter, beamed through the thin branches where he 
seemed impaled unto the window opposite hiuL 

►Soon he was filled with annoyance by a face appearing 
at the window, which was not that he desired. But his 
information was so sure, or at least as much so as a rich 
purse can command, that he coiiliimed to wait, congratu- 
lating himself that the lleeting glance of this stranger 
had not observed him in liis ambush. 

True enough, before his second hour of impatience was 
completed, Martha Iierself opened the window as if 
attracted by Diana, In a loose white negligdSi carelessly 
caught in at her waist and discreetly outlining her 
figure, she might have been taken for a nymph whom 
the siU'ery goddess summoned forth to i)Ry her reverence 
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Whatever her thoughts, as she took this peep over 
the country, avoiding a glance towards one side where 
the cemetery, with its many white crosses, perhaps, 
would inspire a melancholy mood, they were not un- 
happy. She even smiled, showing her pearly teeth, 
which glittered in the moonlight witli the delicate 
colours of the Iris. Her lips moved, hut the wovcls they 
formed were so faintly uttered that, while the beholder s 
vanity made him wish that it was his name in love, his 
reason assured him it was only a prayer. 

Perhaps she was praying for the happiness of her 
brother and his newly-wedded wdfe. At this idea 
Fernand ground his teeth as if to prevent his execration 
bursting forth and alarming this gra(*cful apparition at 
the window. 

She must have heard the rustling, though slight, that 
he caused by tliis angry movement, A fine charming 
pink had covered her face, but in a moment a deadly 
chill drove this away, her pupils dilated, though in the 
full light, and assumed the steadiness of petri- 
faction. 

As Fernand’s face was turned away from the moon 
and was more or less visible througli the darkening 
network of straight branches it showed him off again 
in the terrifying aspect of some hideous demon, with 
ardent eyes that darted upon her the basilisk’s glare. 
Her mouth opened ; she was trying to scream out, hut 
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lier alarm increased so as to check this exclamation 
in her throat. 

The young man leaned out as far as he dared towards 
her, and in a hollow whisper, called : 

“Not a sound, ]\Iartlia, or you will ruin all — me, 
Fernand ! ’’ 

Ilis gaze was a singular mixture of apprehension, 
respect, and ferocious greed. She recognised who it 
was at last. But her ordinary courage was sapped and 
mined })y the imminence of the dangei to fame, this 
time at the discovery of it not being a common mid- 
night bandit. She clung to tlie window-sill with one 
hand, to prevent herself falling hack into tlie room, 
thinking tliat moment, too, that whatever happened, 
the >scliool-mate (who, according to the rules, was her 
inevitable sleeping companion) must not see tliis com- 
promising visitor. 

Fernand was afraid to let her come I'ack to her 
normal senses lest licr startled modesty should he more 
powerful than the lingering love for him, or fear. 

It was a desperate thing to do, not so much for the 
intervening space, hut because of wretched foothold, 
lie climbed still liiglier in the tree on the side towards 
the house, so that it should lean over with him. He 
inclined liimsell sulhcicntly to catch at one of the 
curtains, the end of wliich fluttered free, and drew 
himself a little nearei’, lie no sooner planted one foot 
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on the wiadow-sill than he flung himself forward 
towards it and released the elastic stem, which flew 
back into the perpendicular with a furious lashing of 
the air. He slid into the room, and tried to catch 
Martha in his arms as she glided away iu the obscurity. 
But already she had uttered a piercing shriek, 

111 vain he besought her with acute anguish to be 
Cfilm, to remember that she would rouse the house, to 
say nothing of her companion, lie saw the latter 
already starting up into a sitting posture, and only for 
a while too frightened to cry out. 

Martha’s only answer this time was a burst of 
laughter — a burst of mad, shrill laughter, which seemed 
not to depend upon her breath, for it continued to 
sound, filling the room, trilling down the corridor, and 
piercing the ears of two'seore-and-ten young ladies, who 
inhabited tbe dormitory. 

His daring leap had frightened her into hysteiics. 
He followed her again a stop or two simply because he 
was at a loss to kuow what course to take. She fell 
into a chair, but continued that unnatural laughter. 
As for her compauion, without joining in the mock- 
hilarity which, no doubt, appalled her as much as the 
young man s appearance, she had flown to the door, 
which had been ajar, dashed it full open and flown 
wildly down the lobby many doors away. Not only on 
that floor, but above and below, the murmur of many 
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voices grew louder and stronger. Of course, at the first 
scream in the house of peace and tranquillity, those who 
heard it and that nervous laugh could not believe their 
cars; soon, though, they could not doubt it. They 
would be dressing in haste and hurrying towards the 
scene. As for a rush through the midst of the bevy of 
girls and the more-to-be- dreaded sisters, with the pros- 
pect of having, ma)^ be, to escape from under the club 
or spade of the gardeners in the grounds and the gate- 
keepers, that was an absurd idea, 

lie glanced round at poor Martha in her violent fit : she 
had rolled out of the chair on the carpet, but she was 
still laughing. 

Quite a regiment seemed approaching. 

There was barely more than enough time to bang 
the door to and, there being no key or bolt, roll wuth an 
exertion of all his strength the iron bedstead hard against 
it, which, at all events, just gave him a few seconds* 
start. Even if the fugitive could not give a very clear 
account of the invader, this barricading the door would 
prove that there wa^ somebody in the room ; and if this 
disturber could not be reached by the usual method, 
another entrance would be made in the same direction 
that he had chosen, but by ladder. If he stayed any 
longer, his last means of retreat would he cut off. 
He kneeled down beside Martha, who was still writhing 
and spasmodically mouthing the final notes of her 
terrible laugh, and in her ear he whispered : 
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de Bardannes, hear me — Fernand, your 
Fernand. I must leave you with all possible sorrow for 
having frightened you so. Alas ! I have no excuse but 
the desperate pitch of my love.” 

He kissed her on the forehead. 

‘‘ May our next meeting be the reverse of this cruel 
one, and this affectionate salute be a renewal of my 
pledge to have no other love than you.” 

He went to the window, but twice he recoiled from 
what seemed — not tempting death, but meeting a death 
with a thousand simultaneous pangs. Looking at the 
tree now with all the spearlike branches almost upright, 
while both fragile and yet strong enough to inflict w’ounds, 
perhaps even pierce to the heart, did he dare fling 
himself into the mass ? He tore down the two curtains 
and united them into one rope, and managed to catch 
a stem of the tree with the loop, which enclosed some 
fifteen or twenty of the twigs. This gave him suflicient 
hold to venture to swing himself dowmwards and out- 
wards towards the tree so as at least to strike the 
branches more from the side than upward. He relied 
upon the attachment of the rope breaking this fall and 
enabling him to make his foothold secure with com- 
parative leisure. But an unskilled man like him 
knew nothing of the unsubstantial weaving of modern 
manufacture, so the knot he had tied slipped a little, 
then jammed tight so as to give a sharp sudden shock 
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to the texture, rent the woof and parted from side to 
side. As Fernand smashed into the branches he was 
left, therefore, without this support. Snapping the twigs 
all tlie way along a rapid fall of ten or fifteen feet, his 
endeavours to delay if not stop himself, by snatching at 
hazard, only altered tlje direction of his course. He 
fell upon the wall on his shoulder and hip with a force 
that loosened the coping stone, and thence rolled over 
to the ground. It is a pecuharity of some terrible 
crushing falls that the sufferer has liis accuracy of sen- 
sation impaired, beiunnbed so to say. 

One impulse alone moved him, and seemed to keep 
away for awhile the agony he ought to have felt. He 
rose by a miracle, and staggered a distance that seemed 
almost as incredible. When he was compelled to fall, 
tliis time the additions to his bruises elicited a groan, 
which he instinctively mutlled. 

The gambler’s nature is never to betray a loss, a 
defeat, or a pain. He was true to his father’s tempera- 
ment. 

Ho crawled on a little further. Nothing more strange 
and horrible in the shade where this pitiful bit of 
mortality was crawling like a new Nebuchadnezzar 
nibbling the herbage, whilst elsewhere the bright 
moonlight was almost enlivening the landscape. Mean- 
while, at the convent where it happened there were no 
male servants at all available, the rules being excessively 
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strict ; the more adventurous of the women looked . 
out of the windows and over the walls, but saw nothing 
of the cause of the night alarm. 

In the window of the room wdiere poor Martha, in 
the first state of an attack of brain-fever, was being 
taken in hand by two competent nurses a lamp threw 
a pale yellow gloom out through the wliite moonrays. 
The fragments of the tern curtain Happed disagreeably, 
and the half-detached broken twigs of the fatal poplar 
rattled against the still vibrating stems. 

In the very early morning, by the first train from 
Paris, arrived two ladies, who had run out to Colombes. 
They walked over to the cemetery with double veils 
lowered, and yet one could see there were tears In their 
eyes somehow. Familiar with the place, they did not 
trouble to seek the grave-digger, but walked around the 
wall till they fou. d the spot where time or the curious 
playing children had lowered the stones into an easily 
practicable breach. Suddenly the elder of the pair 
stopped the other by laying her hand on her arm, and 
said : 

Wait for me here, Denise. I am rather afraid that 
you ought not to go any further. Wait, in any case ; I 
shall not be long.” 

The Countess de Bardannes drew her mantle upon 
her somewhat more closely, for the morning air was 
chilly, coming far over the level-ground, and patiently 
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waited. To her tear-dimmed eyes these patches of red 
smeared over the etones at the opening, attracted no 
more notice than so many splashes of dew. 

Her mother, however, feared that, as sometimes is the 
case in country churchyards, a body had been brought 
in over night and left imperfectly covered from the eye 
until the men should inter it properly in the morning. 
She pressed on to make sure that there was no reason 
that her daughter should not proceed also. Drops of 
blood, though, became more frequent along tlio way ; 
traces, too, upon the brusbed-down grass and dislodged 
pebbles showed tliat a heavy body had been dragged 
or had dragged itself on the very path that she would 
have taken anyway. Indeed, not so far beyond she saw 
a recumbent figure stretched out, its head pillowed on 
its bent, perhaps broken, arm, so that she could not 
see the features. But though there was certainly nothing 
in her mind to enable her to have divined what was 
forthcoming, she knew before she ventured to uncover 
its face, half-masked with its hand and clotted blood, 
that it was the betrayer of her daughter. The last 
warm drops of liis blood had flowed out upon his cold 
stone pillow, and that pillow of our luxurious youth 
was the tombstone of his unacknowledged infant. The 
name “ Jean” was filled up with the clotted red, so that 
it gleamed out glaringly prominent in the early sun-light. 

In what a sceptic would esteem mere thoughtfess, 
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meolmnical, muscular actios, the wretch, wanderisg to 
death, had draip himself all that ^painful distance to 
hreathe his last upon his son*s grave. 

Madame Brissot fell down iipon her knees and 
uttered a prayer which was full now of forgiveness. 
She hastened back to her daughter, and drew her 
to the station with no precise indication of the 
horror which she thus spared her. 

Not till Madame Brissot was dying, always the 
housekeeper at the Ch&teau of Bardannes, was the 
sorrowing Madame de Thauzette informed that her son, 
disfigured beyond recognition, had been put in the 
paupers* field of Colombes. She had renounced 
fashionable life some time before, and now shrank into 
obscurity, her life absolutely broken. 

Captain Brissot caught a fatal cold one autumn 
night, on the watch for poachers, and thus merited to 
the last the legend Duty on his tombstone. 

Pontferrand is again^ a widower, and, moreover, 
Clansse is married, so that he runs up to Paris more 
often and for longer sojourns than heretofore. As for 
the Lord and Lady of Bardannes, Thouvenin himself 
looks at them, however searchingly, with a conviction 
that they enjoy untroubled happiness, and that Denise’s 
past was redeemed by love. 

THE END, 


wixxzAM amaa ajud soa, pazaraas, Loaaov 









